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pen of fiction ſwells the novel volume 
with the romantic blandiſhments and ſu- 
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| perftitious 3 imagery collected from the wild 
notions entertained in ages long paſt ; or, 
in ſtrict conformity with the new-fangled 
doctrine propagated by the admirers of 
ſome recent tranſlations, whoſe moral 
tendency may be doubted, forms its dic- b 
tion from materials that flatter the weak- 


neſs of human nature, the author of 


„ the 


vi 1 PREFAGE, 


dhe following Work beicher chefibes tnt 
hope bf arreſting che attention, or of .- 


maſs of readers, in favor of a tale whoſe 
prominent features are, at leaſt, fünd- 


-tionett by probability, and bear 10, cloſe 


I connection with the aQual/ occurrences 
chat contigually happen in real life, as to 


be totally deſtitute of all thoſe! attractire 
and inexplicable” ingredients that cateh 


* credulous by ſurpriſe, and, at once, 


powering the dictates of ſober reaſon 
und 'refleQion, hurry: the imagination, 


amidſt the whirlwind: of ſupernatural 
agency and ſear, till every rational jdewis 
1 e loſt 


31 
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Jsſtan'the! vortex of plauſtble abſurdity. 
From the few, however, ho eonſider the 
incidents that, in reality, take place on 
the great theatre of mortal exiſtence, as 
fully adequate not only to — 
ment in the recitation; but even the ne- 
coſſary examples for the management of 
dhe paſſions, and who, in deſpite of che | 
preſent faſhionable and oppoſite opinion, 
till. maintaim that virtue is the fureſt road 
tothe attaiument of complete and per- 
amanegt happineſs; what is now offered 
fon their inſpection, if it fails in-procur- 
ing actual une will, at leaf, 
- abtpin, a candid peruſal. 18 
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When 


viii © PREPACE, 
When the almoſt | nnumerable qu: an- 
tity of publications, 6f a Hmilar co complex- 


ion, with which the preſs has teemed for 
the laſt” half century are confidered, to 


aſſert that the preſent contains any thing 
which may be 1} t rally termed. new, would 
be offering a rude piece of injuſtice to the 
memory and diſcernment of the moſt ſu- 


perſivial exuminer; but that any portion 
auh from any former production, the au- 
| thory\in\ juſtice (o bimfet, poſitively de- 
| withoutihe! dread/of contradi@ti6s; that © 
| ſome of the beſt ſeenes have been grivy- * 


18 


| " ouſly 
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ouſly marr ard merely becauſe too great a 
fimilarity ſubfiſted. between: them ang! the 
effuſion. of ſome. other writers, to whoſe 
very exiſtence. he was a . previ- 
ous to his original e 
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The characters, to conſtitute this dra- 
ma, boaſt not. of originality, nor are they, 


r ſa dexterouſſy d as ſome 
more iel mechanics in the art of com- 
pllation. might have done; but ſuch as 


form that moral leſſon which ought to be 


at all times the motive for writing works 
of 
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5 of invention; at all events, having no li- 
terary fame to ſupport, the cenſure or 
diſapprobation that may enſue will fall 
with the leſs ponderoſity on the head ot 


the author; whilſt, on the contrary, the 


moſt trifling- Portion of praiſe, accruing 


from the' labours of | an obſcure individual, : 
vill come to bim with a double portion 
of 'gratification, becauſe unexpeRed. 


With ſuch confined expectations, either 


from the contempt or flattery of popular 


opinion, the Mixtake is thrown on the 
world, - unprefaced by the adulation of 
friends, unprotected by-the influence of 


patronage —if its ſucceſs is tolerable, it 


may 


Il 
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may turn out a good joke to the author; 


but if, like many other productions of 


— 


more ſterling merit, it is condemned to 


moulder on the ſolitary ſhelf in fd oi. 


vion,—to him it will prove comething be- 
yond one. 1 Fe 
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Y the ſudden deceaſe of an over in- 
dulgent parent, the Earl of Well ford, 
oame to the unreſtrained poſſeſſion. of an 
unincumbered fortune, at à period. too 
juvenile for him either to hayg imbibed 
the neceſſary principles for the gacongmi- 

or, n ER have 


e 
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have derived che common leſſons that 
preſent themſelves from worldly experi- 
ence for the proper ednducting a charge 
ſo momentous; on the contrary,,.a gay 
and profafe liberafity of ſentimemt „joined 
to the inſinuating ſelf-knowledge of a 
handſome perſon, had previouſly ſtrength- 
ened the natural bent of inclination ; and, 
governed only by is wh will, #he feeble 
voice of propriety had been ſilenced, by 
the loud language of voluptuous oy 
eation und exvefß. e * 


. be alvice of relatiens, aifled by a 
pruponſtty for variety, {con ter Ted hin 
into the ſbite of matrimony; hit · the heart 


being a baudle, Which neither the rage of | 
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THE MISTAKE, 3 
occaſion, a ſhort trial ſatiated him of thoſe 


domeſtic endearments, which the appro- 


bation of that heart would have rendered 
permanent and pleaſing.— The round of 
ceremonious viſits that, in conſequence | 
of his marriage, enſued, pleaſed for the 
moment; but the gay frivolity of fafhion- 
able etiquette palls on repetition ; and 
ſunk in a few weeks to the unnoticed” 
Benedick, his Lordthip' 8 thoughts turned, 
in ſearch of that happineſs which his home 


furniſhed not, nor, indeed, the nature of 1 
his purſuits allowed elſewhere attainable. 
His extravagance only increaſed with his 
want of ſucceſs; and his hours were paſt 
n-a n round of faſhionable intempe- 

v 2 | rance, 
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4. THE MISTAKE. 


rance, till the tender incitations of a hu. 
band became loſt in the confſlun. 
b Different, indeed, had been the edu- 
cation of Lady Wellford; and different 
vere the diſpoſition, the conduct, and be- 
havjour, ſhe maintained. The ambition 
of a father had literally bartered her hap- 
pineſs for the high ſounding honour of a 
title, and cruelly. ſacrificed the very ob- 
ject, for which his days had been ſpent i in 
induſtry, and his nights i in anxious ſolici- 
tude. Poſſeſſed of beauty, and every cor- 
reſpondent accompliſhment, and of a 
magnet too that had, in the firſt inſtance, 
engaged the notice of her Lord ; namely, 
a fortune adequate to the rank to which 
ſhe was liſted; a neceſſary portion of ſelf- 
EE conſequence 


In this ſtate of matrimonial unhappj- 
neſs, two ſons were born. The eldeſt, 
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conſequence and laudable pride, might 
ſtill have ſecured her tranquillity; or at 
leaſt have meliorated the unkind temper 


of her huſband ; but ſhe was mild and 


pliable to a fault 0 ſhe ſuffered, therefore, 
without complaint, nor ſtrove to impede 


the fierce current of his folly, till the 


ſtream had gained a rapidity, that ſet every 


gulate its courſe, at defiance. 


K 
141 


from an early. propenſity for miſchievous 
amuſements, joined to à ſpirit, ſuperior 
to bodily chaſtiſement, ſecured all the fa- 
ther's fondneſs; whilſt the youngeſt, heir 
to all his mother's meekneſs and ſenſibi- 

3 lity, 


E kuk MISTAKE, 

Tity, ſoon became the darling object 6: 
Lady Wellford's partiality: thefe differ- 
enk baiſſes, therefore, inſtead of again 
Jinking together the chain of mutual har- 


meny, only tended to widen the chafm of 


_ 'fapilly GifſatisfaRtion, - The world, either 

from an abſolute want of candor, or from 
that cardeſs laſſitude that often incites a 
decifion without the trouble of a nice ti. 
veſtigation, became umpire m this con- 
nubial warfare, and, in conſequence, Lady 
Weldrd became, not only the but of 


kigh bred ridienle, but was uncandidly 


eenſuredl as the ſole cauſe of his Lord- 

mip's errors and infidelity. A reproach, 
equally unjuſt and barbarous, at laſt de- 
termined: the Countefs to retire from the 
. of . into which ſhe bad 
entered 


| about to retire, (and which, indeed, hail 
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entered, with reluctance, and partook of 
their ſweets without . relifh or enjoyment. 
The conſent of the Ear}, in this particulay, 

ran even before her ſolicitation ; he was 
pleaſed t to be thus freed from what he füll 
termed an incumbrance on his mode of 
life, without ſubjecting himſelf to the 
barſhneſs of a firſt propoſal ;- end per- 
mitted her to depart with all the sang 
Iroid of the moſt refined modern huf- 
band; nor did his peliteneſs and .conft- 
geration ſtep here; he gave Immediate 
erders that the houſe, to which he was 


been made her own by marriage ſettle- 
ment) ſhould be put in a ſumptuous ſtate 
of repair, and what was of infinite more 
n. to her Ladyſhip, allowed her 
. 3 4 | the 


i 


concorded by nature, the diſtinguiſhable 
difference that now took place, both in 
example: and ſituation, would have. gra- 
dually bent their infantile minds to 6ppo- 
ſite points; but as even dame nature's 
ſelf hal concurred in the diſſimilarity, 
that 8 now encreaſed with 
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the company of her favourite boy, to of. 


ten the harſhneſs of ſecluſion and ſoli- 
tude, and render thoſe: hours plenfing, 
which dull reflection ; would otherwiſe 


have rendered n and lan _ 


& ; 
$4 * 


| Had the diſpoſition of e. ebildren, 


two-fold ayidity. W es 


1 6 E Th 
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Lord Southby, os FO 1 Ane 


yi thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to ſubmit 


984 6 to, 
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to, and even to encourage, the moſt un- 
propitious productions of his genius or 
bumour, had in courſe, received no ſa- 
lutary check to curb the extravagant im- 


petuoſity of his temper ; the abſurd fond- 


--neſs of his father, enveloped all that care 
and attention ariſing from paternal ſolici- 


tude, and the force of example, and the 


' precepts imbibed from the converſation 
of looſe viſitants, proved to a mind, de- 


prived of a proper bias, equally faſcinat- 


ing and pernicious ; from an unpardon- 


able indulgence too, a familiar inter- 
courſe with even the loweſt claſs of me- 
nials, gave to his manner and diſcourſe a 
vulgarneſs, and to his actions a littleneſs, 
unworthy the rank he held in ſociety ; in 
his diſpoſition there was a diſcriminating 

B 5 trait 


a violent propenſity to fingularity. He N 


40 THB MIs TAS. 


trait too, which in infancy he conceived - 
and tenaciouſly adhered to, and this 4 


ſeorned to do any thing of conſequence 
ke any body elſe :—not that the your 


ful nobleman made this peculiarly a ſtu- 
dy, for it would he doing infinite injuſtice 


to his mode of reaſoning, to ſuppoſe he 


ever diſcompoſed the general brilliancy of 


his faculties, with ſtudy of any kind: 
vo, it was merely a kind of ſyſtematic 


_ diſapprobation of the actions of other 


people, which led him into a continual 
oppoſition in the management of his own; 
Whether right or wrong were triftes, in- 
finitely beneath his notice or attention 3 
but as this ſirange ſymptom of ecoentri- 
city. wil gradually expand itſelf in the 


courſe 
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courſe of theſe equally eccentric memoirs, 
it is only neceſſary now to ſay, that he 
grew up, unadorned by the blandiſhments 
of good breeding; unpoliſbed by travel; 
and uncultiyated by the fil] more uſeſul 
and important hand of education, in con- 
ſequence, his purſuits were conſtantly. 
marked with folly, and inconſideration, 
and, but too oſten, ee by ei- 
dent criminality. i9 


Fear rempred from the deluding exams 
ples of the metropelis, and under the ten- 
der and aſſiduous tuition- of 3 mother, 
Edmund, the junior child, had early im- 
:bibed thoſe prineiples of rectitude which 


in riper years confpicuouſly expanded their 14 
— bloſſoms; a eonſtant preſident 1 
6 of 175 


N 
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of virtue and goodneſs, anxiouſly ſet before 
him, formed his diſpoſition in a congenial 
 fimilarity ; and carefully inſtructed to diſ- 
' tinguiſh between ighorance and its oppo- 
fte, his mind became enlightened by a 
gentle graduation. To be ſolicitous to 
obtain knowledge, he found, was abſolutely 
to obtain it, and when obtained, the intel- 


þ lectual ſyſtem ſorms ſuperior to the grove- 

1% ling machinations of evil, and cheriſhes all 

þ thoſe perfections that render human nature 
ns - lovely and even angelic. Indeed, this 
| f | -youth, had a thirſt for learning, which no 
i k ED «impediment could quench ; he poſſeſſed 
| i too a generoſity which did ample juſtice 
16 » to the acuteneſs of his feelings; and a 


ſincerity of conduct, which no vieiſſit u de 
had power to alter. From habitude, he 
. bad 


bad adopted a maternal ſoftneſs of manner, 
which tho' it rendered him leſs fit to puſh 
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through a world ſo differently charae- 
terized in general, yet held him up the 
object of endearment to thoſe few, whoſe 
* ſenſibility was conſonant with his c own, and 
; whoſe reſpect for a fellow creature was not 
- leſſened by a ſenſe of that creatures ex- 
* cellence. 3 | 


1 Ro love a fond mother entertained! for 
this deferving youth, even encreaſed W] ith 
- his years, and it was returned by every 
poſſible teſtimony of filial gratitude and 


unremitting attention. The period of his 


' neceflary abſence i in the proſecution of his 
ſtudies, was only rendered. to her tolerable, 

w the fond hope of his return to Wellford 
, Logs, 


* 
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C- 5 


Lodge, where, amidſt a alerted cit- 


ele of real friends, all thoughts of a diſa- 
1 en Ane vaniſhed. 


10 this circle ihe Fart of Wellford had 


never mingled ; his ideas of life, held a 
. wider field for the range of his purſuits ; 
he deſpiſed every Kind of ſglitude, and, in- 


deed, looked with contempt on every ſpp- 
cies of amufement that diffuſed itſelf with- 


. out the verge of the metropolis, His 
 fayourite ſon too followed, in this parti- 
_ eular, his example, as far as the whimſical- 
: lity of his temper admitted, and but with 
the exception of his having once or twige - 
drove down to the country, merely becauſe 
he knew every body elſe was coming to 
town, and paſſed a few days at the Lodge, 


hie 


4 
LD 
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his mother, or brother, had little ko to 
admire his attention. In fact, no two ſamj- 
lies could live more diſtinct, for notwith 
ſtanding Edmund had frequently addreſſed 
his father by letter, and had ſtill more fre- 
quently ſolicited the interceſſion of his 
brother, in order that a reconciliation: ani 
: happy intercoufe might be reſtored, the 
Earl remained inflexibly filent, and Lend 
Southby ſeldom wrote letters, it wasa prac- 
_ tice fo common, particularly in reply to a 
brother, which he gore every blockhead 
occaſionally performed, ſtill, in deſpite af 
theſe harſh impediments, a kind of com- 
munication was preſerved, in regard to the 
common occurrences that took place, and 
that through the medium of a young gen- 


tleman, , who long had ſtood on a footing ot 
1 5 friendſhip 
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-16 "THE MISTAKE. 
friendſhip and familiarity with all, and 
who apparently felt flimſelf all the ſatis- 


faction his communications conferred on 


others; and, altho' by a caſt of ſubtilty, 
peculiarly his own, he often ſubſtituted 
fiction in lieu of reality, the eſteem he was 
held in had never ſuffered by ſuch want of 
candour, nor the intelligence conveyed 
ſuffered from their want of authentici 6 


bh 
* 
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As this gentleman will make ſome fi 


gure in the following work, it is deemed 
neceſſary previouſly to convey to the 


reader a few difagreeable truths in order 


to the attaining a right ts ated of bis 
character. 


CHAP. 
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Cara rarmrax, the gentleman 
of whom we now ſpeak, was born with 
well-grounded hopes of future indepen- 
dence; and educated with correſpondent 
liberality ;'his ideas, in conſequence, were 
but ill calculated to ſubmit to a ſudden 
reverſe. of fortune; yet this reverſe, the 
raſh. conduct of a parent, had made him 
experience in all its bitterneſs and poig- 
nancy ;—a ſingle game at cards, having 
involved himſelf and his family in all the 
8 horrors 
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horrors of poverty and want, without 
even holding out the moſt diſtant proſpect 
of a retrieval. Galled by the preſſure of 


this viciſſitude, and unable to lower his 


ideas on a level with his reduced eireum- 
ſtances, he gave way ta the baneful ſug- 
geſtions of his pride, and it became, in 
this opinion, a piece of common juſtice, 
to turn the fuperior abilities he paſſeſſed 
40 his own immediate advantage. 


y * 


14 


The paths of rectitnde be quitted; in- 
tereſt became his object, and the little 


.cheeks, which conſcience oocafionally 


threw in the way, were ſo cffectually ap- 
-poſed by his favourite plea of neceſſity, 


that they became at laſt ſubſervient to his 


New. received principles. The change, 
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at leaſt, appeared to him a wiſe one, be- 
cauſe it ſupported a continuance in the 
gay world; and it carried with it the pleaſ- 
ing reflection, that the extravagances, 
he continued to indulge, were now ſup- 


uon. 


From a claim of diſtant relationſhip, 


he had early become acquainted in the 


Wellford family :—indeed, the Earl had 
been one of thoſe, that without a fingle 
impulſive throw of regret, ſhared in the 


profits arifing from the ruin of the Cap- 


tain's paternal inheritance ;—his: friend- 
ſhip, on this account, became a kind of 
obligation, whilſt that of Fairfax, ming- 
led with a retributive quality, gave a pal- 
e | liative 


ported by his own ingenuity and decep- 
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| liative to every ſpecies of art and fineſſe. 
On the Earl himſelf, deeply verſed as 
he was in modern refinement and addreſs, 
a ſubtilty was neceſſary to outwit his vi- 
gilance, which rendered the Captain's 
ſucceſs attended with too much trouble, 
to be often practiſed; but on the younger 
branches, his machinations were fre- 
quent, becauſe oy in their accompliſh- 
mens. 
Not two youths, as had den previouſly 
tated, differed more eflentially, than did 
Lord Southby and his brother Edmund, 
yet by a cunning: mode of flattering their 
"predominant foibles, the captain had in- 
gratiated himſelf into their reſpectiye good 
graces, and ſecured, in conſequence, their 
Si „ woearmeſt 
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5 


warmeſt attachment, ˖ Lord Southby. Was 


8 oy 
a youth, who, amidſt a ſtrange medley of 
7 | „ ' oy. 
arrogance, meanneſs, pride, and humility, 
F commanded not one grain of that pene- 


tration neceſſary to prevent the pernicious 
attacks of intereſted duplicity, and a more 
than common portion of felf conceit and 
adulation, continually expoſed him to 
the attacks of one whoſe intereſt it was to 
adminiſter to ſuch: prevalent folly.— On 
Edmund, his artifice was of a different 
complexion; this young man's goodneſs of 
heart ſeldom permitted prudence, or even 
circumſpectjon, to curb. his Überality; 
with him, thereſore, Fairfax' s. chief. ſtudy, 
was to, point out, imaginary! objects of 
commiſeration, and by. procuring himſelf 
the appoinimeng. of almoner, often made 
his 
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his own pocket the repoſitory of dona- 
tions reſulting from nm motives ow 
-. 2 Nen 


.- 


be intereſt of Lord Weller, had ad- 
vanced him to the command of a com- 
pany in a marching regiment, and his ad- 
vice had induced the ſame nobleman, to 
procure. for Edmund an enſigney in the 
fame corps; this advice was not however, 
the reſult of love or reſpect, for theſe 
were virtues with which he had little com- 
munication. He well knew with how 
much liberality the pecuniary ſunds of the 
young officer, were fupplied by a fond 
mother, and knowing alſo that her death, 
happen when it would, would render her 


favourite independant on the ſcore of 
fortune, 


# 
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fortanc, he had laid the plan, with che 
view of having that favbnrite under his, 
own immediate control ancl directim. 


Thus inſineere in frieniiſhip, his gallan- 
try uus as httlepraife-worthy,—No officer 
im the regiment, poſſeſtell a more clegant 
;-perional appearance, or 2 volubility ot 
;eonverſation equally befitting his outward 

attractions; —but his love, if it might be 
termatl ſd, was of that ſordid caſt, which 

erh tends towards the gratification of the 
groſſer ſenſes, without touching thoſe finer 
feelings which ought to form its bafis ; not- 
withſtanding this he had married, and an 
outward ſhow of tenderneſs and. attention 
feemed to prognoſticate that genuine af- 
ſection was mutually. concerned. 
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Mrs. Fairfax * was the daughter of an 
opulent city: tradeſman; in her eduoation, 
no peripetive [ſuggeſtion interſered to 
curb thoſe notions of grandeur which riches 
gave riſe to, and the conſequence ſoon 
pointed out the impropriety. In infancy, 
ſhe had been betrothed to the ſon of an 
equally wealthy neighbour, but bred a fine 
lady, ber notions ſoared beyond the con- 
fines of Garlick-hill, and roſe in oppoſi- 
tion to parental advice or admonition; ſhe 
ſaw at the Opera Captain Fairfax. His 
figure, addreſs, and ' ſhowy ſituation, far 
outſtript the humble attractions of her in- 
tended huſband; whilſt her ſortune equally 
preponderating on the humour of Fairfax, 
ſoon brought about an explanation, that 
ended in a trip to Gretna Green. This ſtep 
«iT. 23 a 
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| | was not in the event attended with the flat- 
| tering ſucceſs the captain had ſuppoſed, 
| the father of his wife, not only offended... 
at a ſtep ſo much againſt his inclinations, 
became at once careleſs and indolent, he 
entered into ſpeculative projects, which 
ended in the ruin of his circumſtances, and 
ſoon after dying, his effects went to ſatis- 
fy his creditors ;—thus ended the hopes of 
our officer on that ſcore ; the ſum he had 
obtained in the firſt inſtance was ſquandered 
in diſſipation, and he was again reduced 
to the neceſſity of practiſing his uſual 
modes of recourſe. 


His wife, who had ſhared in this ſhort- 
lived proſperity, and had indeed coutri- 
buted her ſhare towards its ſudden com- 
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pletion, bore upagainſt the event with even 
more than her huſband's fortitude. On 
her fide love was predominant, to it ſhe 
had ſacrificed her friends and all her prior 
proſpects in life, and by its influences ſhe 
was enabled to bear up againſt the ebb of 
fortune without repining;—the knowledge 
of her huſband's profligacy had not the 
power to obliterate her affections; —all his 
actions ſhe viewed through the medium of 
partiality, till, by the too frequent familia- 
rity with the ways of vice, her heart in ſtrict 
conſonance with that of the man ſhe ador- 
ed, formed a calloſity, on which, at laſt, the 


occurrences of the world paſt without im- 
preſſion, | 


Tho' the Captain was too deep a politi- 
clan to impart an implicit confidence, yet 


in 


Ls 


We 


% 


tion. 
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in this lady he found ſo ſteady an adviſer, 
that in her be repoſed his principal ſchemes, 
and notwithſtanding the quickneſs of his 
own invention ſeldom required ſecondary 
aid, yet often did he find her interference 
ſo requiſite in the modification of his de- 
ſigns, that without it, diſgrace to both 


would infallibly have enſued. 


From this ſhort ſketch, our readers may 
form ſome idea of a man, who, for a con- 
ſiderable length of time, held a conſpicuous 


place in the gay circles, and to whoſe ta- 


lents for deception, the following hiſtory is 
eminently indebted : leave we him there- 
fore for the preſent, and proceed to a reci- 
tal of our hiſtory, of which, the previous 
part may be conſidered as an introduc- 


wo CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 
An Interesting Discover. 


— . 2 — ; | 


Epuuxp had but a ſhort time joined 
his regiment, in conſequence of the before 
mentioned purchaſe, when a letter from 
| Wellford Lodge, announced to him the 
dangerousillneſs of his mother ;—lon g had 
an anxiety, created by the ungenerous con- 
duct of a huſband, preyed on a conſtitu- 
tion naturally delicate, and a gradual decay 
of health, became at laſt too apparent, ei- 
ther to be concealed by herſelf, or doubted 
by her attendants. Phyſical aſſiſtance was 


now 
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vc called, but the conſumption that had 
long lurked, now baffled every attempt to 
ſtop its progreſs, and that criſis faſt ap- 
proached, that threatened to her friends a 
fatal—to herſelf a happy—termination to 
all inquietule. e 


The young officer returned immediate - 
ly, but his preſence, fo ardently wiſhed for 
by lady Wellford, produced no alleviation 
in the rapid decline of her health :—tho' 
it furniſhed that tranquil ſerenity to the 

mind, that fortifies it againft the fears of 
diſſolution, and braces the ſenſes to ſuſtain 
with fortitude, mertality's laſt change. 


In the unfei gned teſtimony of ſorrow 
beſtowed by Edmund on this occafion, he 
| c 3 was 
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was s cordially joined by the rapathy' a of a 
young lady, whom he had long looked on 
in the endearing connection of a fiſter ; 
placed i in this ſituation by the kind adop- 
tion of the Counteſs, and whoſe dutiful 
and aſſiduous attention, had long ſecured | 
the next place to himſelf, in his mother's 
love. Her name was Charlotte, reared 
from childhood under the immediate care 
of Lady Wellford, and the flory of 
whoſe birth and introduction, was ſimply 
: underftood to be :—that ſhe was, merely, 
an object of charity, taken from parents, 
whoſe extreme neceſſitous circumſtances 
rendered this ſacrifice to their feelings a 
merit ;—that death ſoon after ſnatched them 
from a world in which they had been 


doomed to taſte ſo much penury, and no 
enquir y | 


ee wy 
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enquiry having, for a confiderable ſpace af- 


terwards, been made after any of their re- 


latives, it became at laſt impoſſible to trace 


them out. Few doubted the truth of this 
ſtory, becauſe few were intereſted in the 
tranſaction ; and Charlotte grew up the 


pupil of her benefactreſs, the counterpart 


of her worth, and the ſtrict imitator of her 
virtues. 


Edmund and Charlotte had been play- 


| mates ine arly infancy, the firſt rudiments. 


of education they received” together, and 
the direction and ſole management of their 
tempers being under the ſane authority, 
they became diſtinguiſhable only by a con- 
ſonance and uniformity ; ſuch a connec- 
tion, founded on infantile purity, and 


i c 4 ſtrengthened 
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firengthened by gradual ties of fellowſhip 
and eſteem, formed itſelf unfortunately to 
a paſſion ſuperior to the limited friendſhip 
of aſſociates. They dreaded no fatal con- 

ſequence from this termination, innocent 
and tranguil in themſelves, they taſted the 
pleaſure of the present moment, without 
either dreading or being flattered. by the 
approach of the future. The firſt time that 
the real ſituation of their hearts became 


apparent to themſelyes, was the moment 
in which Edmund bade adieu to the rural 
fimplicity of Wellford Lodge, to mingle in 
the gay circles of a military life; fain would 
they have perſuaded themſelves, that the 
mutual tear that ſtarted on that occaſion, 
was but the tribute of ſeparating friend- 
hip; or, _ the figh that eſcaped, was 

but 
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but the ſuperficial teſtimony of eſteem, the 


effects of which a few weeks or days would 


obliterate. The tear, they found, was the 
efficient moiſture that waſhed the memory 
clear from every other but the object that 


| occaſioned it; and the ſigh was the breath- 


ing of a long collected uneafineſs, that 
now burſt from its repoſitory, and drove 
peace from the boſom. 1 
The mournful occafion of their preſent | 
meeting, far from weakening the tender- 
neſs of the paſſion with which they were 
previouſly inſpired, furniſhed it only with 
a caſt of ſuperior delicacy and refinement. 
They were no longer the ſportive compa- 
nions that wont to communicate their 
N without reſerve, and paſs their 

cs hours 
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hours in obliging one another without ſtu- 
dying how, or even knowing they did ſo; 
their converſation was now marked with 
formality, and their anxiety to pleaſe but 
ſerved to mar its own intention. 


The Counteſs could not help obſerving 
this change, and when too late, perceived 
the unpropitious effects of her own con- 
duct. Little acquainted with the genuine 
purity of love, her own affection for a'huſ- 

band had been the reſult of duty, and the 
return made to it, ſcarcely deſerving ſo 

cold a term, when, therefore, ſhe perceived 
the attachment of Edmund and Charlotte 
attended only with ſymptoms of gaiety and 
cheerfulneſs, ſhe felt that ſatisfaction which 
2 parent feels when their children are hap- 


PY 5 
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py, without an intervening doubt of their 
becoming otherwiſe from ſuch an intimacy 
or connection; ſuppreſſing, however, what 
ſhe now felt, ſhe determined to deal can- 
didly, and leave the diſcovery ſhe had to 
make, to be meliorated by the reaſon and 
eircumſpection of the parties. Calling 
them therefore to her bed - ſide, ſhe raiſed 
berſelf up, and addreſſed her fon. 


t My deareſt K Edmund, as the time faſt 
approaches when Tmuſt leave you, I muſt 
inform yow of a cireumſtance-which I fin-” 


cerely hope will add ſtrength to that chain 


of affection which. I have long endeavour. 
ed to form between you and my poor Char- 
lotte: on her education, and in the di- 
rection of her diſpoſition, IJ have beſtowed 


c 6 the 
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the attention of a parent, and I feel, at this 
moment, inexpreffible ſatisfaction in the 
reflection, that my expectations have been 
fully gratified ;—yes Edmund ! Charlotte 
is every way qualified for, and every way 
entitled to your protection, —not only as 
the favourite of a mother who loves you, 
but from her own merits, backed by a 
claim of conſanguinity indiſputable—the 
is your ſiſter,” | 
The hand of the Counteſs, which had 
been previouſly held by her fon, fuddenly 
dropt; a cold tremulous pang ſhook cvery 
nerve; he darted a look of mingled love 
and aſtoniſhment on Charlotte, —ſhe was 
pale, nature had failed to aid her ſpirits 
againſt a furpriſe fo unexpected, and the 
dropt 
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dropt inſenſible on the floor. Edmund 
flew to her aſſiſtance, the preſence of his 
mother could not reſtrain the tumult of 
alarm that ſeized him, he ſnatched his 
ſiſter to his boſom, and gave vent to the 
tendereſt expreſſions of anxiety ; ſhe ſoon 
recovered, but' the knowledge of their 
affinity had infuſed no portion of joy 
« You forget that I am now your sister,“ 
cried ſhe with a ſigh—ſhe diſengaged her- 


ſelf from | his graſp; Edmund ſtarted at 


the ſenfe conveyed by her words, and 
after a few minutes excruciating embar- 
raſſment, they again ſeated themſelves, 
The Counteſs ſaw with extreme regret 
theſe unfavourable indications of future 
tranquillity, and after a pauſe, procceded 
with difficulty. TH 

Tes! 
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« Yes! my Edmund, Charlotte. is your 
ſiſter; the fruit of a father's indiſcretion, 
and but for my interference might have 
been left the wretched dependant on a 
world's charity; in a ſealed packet in my 
cabinet, you will find a {tort ſtatement of 
this tranſaction; and when you have well 
conſidered the whole, I truſt my conduc 
on the occaſion will fully meet your ap- 
probation ; at all events your ſiſter muſt 
in you find a protector—as the conduct of 
a father leaves no ground to hope, that 
he will ever aſſume a part which, in ſo 
ſuperlative a degree, ought to be his. 1 
think I need not ſolicit. a: concurrence 
with my with in this parficular; to do 
good, my ehild, is the firſt principle in 
your nature, and be aſſured that a diligent 

diſcharge 
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diſcharge of duty to a ſiſter every way ſo 
deſerving, will ever prove a ſource of in- 
ward ſerenity, and the reflection of having 


obeyed the laſt injunctions of a mother, 


will ſmooth your journey through life, 


and fill your laſt pillow with the down, of 
comfort.” 


The youth wanted no ſuch melancholy 
ſtimulative, to ſecure the ſincerity of the 


proteſtations he now made - the Counteſs 


was - pleaſed with their warmth,—and the 
tears of Charlotte drop in grateful.acknow- 
ledgment, but ſhe was filent, the endear- 


ing term of brother ſeemed beyond the 
power of articulation. 


* 
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The entrance of the phyſician diſpelled, 
in ſome degree, this contention of paffions, 
and turned the attention of the brother 
and ſiſter to the agonizing contemplation, 
of the loſs they were to ſuffer. —The 
hope that had hitherto mingled with this 
contemplation, and mitigated its ſeverity, 
now fled, and in the little ſpace of a few 
hours, a parent ſo reſpected and ſo loved, 
_ gently breathed that ff gh, that conveyed 
to the throne of Omnipotence a prayer 
for their felicity, and announced the com- 
pletion of that change which mortality 
muſt ſuffer, whether adorned with honor, 
or debaſed by contumely. 


« We ought to ſupport this ſtroke with 
fortitude and refignation ;” ſaid Edmund 


to 
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to his ſiſter, as he gently led her from this 
ſcene of woe. We ought, my Char- 
lotte, even to rejoice, that this event has 

accompliſhed that celeſtial transformation | 


that envelopes worldly ſorrow, and ſhuts 


out pain and anxiety for ever,—but in 
grief the better ſenſe is abſorbed by a 
kind of ſelfiſh regret, which leads us to 
lament what we ourſelves ſuffer, without 
eonſidering that providence diſpenſes this 
temporary ill to us, that the perfect feli- 
city of thoſe we love may be completed ; 
moſt earneſtly would I have you adopt 
this opinion, my ſiſter, and let us mutually 
endeavour to ſhake off theſe melancholy 


taints of nature's weakneſs, and wiping 


away the tear of filial woe, render the ſa- 
ble 
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ble areſs, the only. teſtimony of our tas 
mentation. 


| © Unavailing wiſh !” continued he, af- 
ter a pauſe, firſt muſt the particles that 
compoſe the temperament of our minds 
be new modelled; and = recollection of 
gs benefits done away.“ 


«You will ſoon a gain recover your peace 
of mind,” replied Charlotte, «© company 
and converſation wilt gradually diſpel the 
cloud of ſorrow that now envelopes you, but 
my loſs is indeed irreparable. —Heireſs to 
the obloquy of paternal criminality, and 
marked with the opprobious term of ille- 
gitimacy, in its moſt ungracious ſenſe, — 
who will now ſtand between me and theſe 


5 reproaches, 


4 
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reproaches, which the world inconſide- 
rately beſtows on the unhappy ?—The 
greateſt humility will not now guard me 
from contempt, nor a conſciouſneſs of my 
own rectitude be able to preſerve my tran- 
quillity. I, of all other orphans, had the 
ſmalleſt claim on the charity of your mo- 


ther yet but for her I muſt have been 


tutored in ignorance, and perhaps earned 


a livelihood amidſt poverty and wretched- 


neſs; a ſenſe of this will keep alive the 


fad remembrance of my loſ—every thing 


will recal the recollection of moments 
happily paſt in the company of ſuch a be- 
nefactreſs, and memory will continually 
draw the compariſon between paſt joy and 
preſent ſadneſs,” 


Edmund 
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Edmund dried the tear that had for 
fometime ſtood quivering on his check, 
and kiffing away thoſe that plentifully fell 
from the eyes of his ſiſter, bade her be 
comforted ; he clearly ſaw the difference 
of their reſpective loſs, and momentally 
forgetting his own, he ſtrove to ſoften the 
acuteneſs of his ſiſter's by every word 
and ſymptom of tenderneſs and affection. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Some of the probable Consequences of the 


Discovery. 


— 


Tas ſealed packet, mentioned by the 
Counteſs previous to her deceaſe, was an 
object of extreme curiofity both to Ed- 
mund and Charlotte, and they waited 
with the utmoſt anxiety the time that her 
ladyſhip's papers could be examined with 


_ propriety. A mutual trepidation ſeized 


them a8 the executor unfolded it, nor 


were its contents calculated to reflore their 


ſerenity, for it contained a confirmation 


: of 


=; 
— 
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of what in their hearts they dreaded, and 
ſtamped validity on that affinity of relation- 
ſhip, which ruined their proſpects of hap- 
pineſs.—It was in ſubſtance:— 


That Lady Wellford, by an anonymous 
letter, having learned that a child of her 
lord's was at nurſe in a little mean cot- 
tage, in the near vicinity of London, ſhe 
determined to pay an immediate viſit to 
the cot; far from viewing the babe as an 
object on whom ſhe might have in ſome 
meaſure revenged her huſband's infidelity, 


ſhe conſidered it as having a ſuperior 


claim to her protection more eſpecially 


as the fickle diſpoſition of the father, fur- 
niſned no probable hope that he would 
intereſt himſelf in the infant's welfare, or 


Sven 
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even continue the neceſſary pittance for 
its maintenance. The taking little Char- 
lotte under the immediate protection of 
the Counteſs, was neither countenanced 


nor impeded by the Earl. Loſt in the 


whirlpool of diſſipation, his feelings were 


eſtranged to genuine tenderneſs, and of 


courſe this act of generoſity in his wife, 


was conſidered by him the mere effect of 


caprice, in the adjuſtment of which it 


was infinitely beneath has conſequence to. 


interfere. 


Who the unfortunate mother was his 
lordſhip had always waved mentioning, 
though he had never advanced a doubt of 
his being the actual father. Lady Well- 
ford had been indefatigable in her endea- 


vours 
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vours to have this myſtery explained, but 
without ſucceſs. The nurſe, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion the child was found, could fur- 
niſh no farther information, than that the 
girl had been delivered to her care by a 
lady, who had previouſly bargained with 
her for that purpoſe, but which lady had 
never viſited her afterwards, nor had ſhe 
at that time, ſhewn any ſymptoms of ma- 
ternal affection. 


For the ſake of decency, and that the 
character of the parties might not ſuffer in 
the opinion of the cenſorious, the ſtricteſt 
ſecrecy, in regard to what concerned the 
Earl, was preſerved ; the ſtory which has 
already been intimated to the reader, was 
given out by her ladyſhip in lieu of reality, 
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ind time had given it every requiſite pro- 
bability. E 


« Was 1 permitted by the ſtrong evi- 
dence of my own conviction, to doubt 
the fair ſtatement here before us,” ex- 
claimed Edmund, after a deep filence, 


« {till might my boſom again become tran- 


quil ;—till might a ſenſe of Charlotte's 
progreſſive perſections charm me into 
compoſure but truth, like the elementary 
bolt, commiſſioned by its eleQrical force 


to the quick deſtruction of ſome lofty 


ſpreading tree, ſtrikes deep to the very 
centre of my hopes,—drics up the foliage 
of my fancy,—and leaves me a parched 
and withered ruins,” = N 


Fon 1. 2 


ce Why 
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« Why theſe wild obſervations, Ed- 
mund?” cried Charlotte, as ſhe preſt his 
hand to her lips, —“ You are diſpleaſed 

perhaps that I am your ſiſter but indeed 
I will aſſume no importance to myſelf 
from this connection; grant me but a 


little portion of your friendſhip, and 1 


will retire to ſome ſtill more remote ſitua- 
tion, where, far removed from the ſcenes 


in which you are deſtined to move, ſuch 


a ſiſter will never be mentioned to your 


diſcredit. ” 


+: * Too: cannot ſo fur miſconſtrue the fi- 
tuation of my thoughts, interrupted 
Edmund, quickly. — —* you cannot ſurely, 


from the whole tenor of my paſt con- 


duet, form a concluſion ſo directly oppoſed 


to 


= =D - 0 Jo.” 
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tomy real ſentiments; nor, from an obſerv- 
ance of my preſent anguiſh, can you doubt 


that you alone are dear to me—that you 
alone are the object of my tendereſt ſoli- 


citude ?—O Charlotte !” ſaid he, plain- 


tively, fixing his eyes on her's, © had 
providence been pleaſed to avert this 


blow ;—had I fill thought you leſs to me 


than a ſiſter, till might I have cheriſhed 


the hope of -holding you by an affinity 


infinitely dearer, Tan affinity, the very 
idea of which quickens the emotion of 


my heart, and ſtruggles to diſlodge thoſe | 
horrid forerunners of deſpair, that have- 
already taken poſſeſſion of my boſom,” 


The wild looks of Edmund but too 


exactly correſponded with the melancholy 


J © aneent 
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accent of bis words, and a mixture of love 


a 

| and compaſſion ruſhed into the boſom of 5 
> his ſiſter, RV th 
| fa 
Vo deviation from the law of truth had | 
ever required the palliative of a fiction x 
from the tongue of Charlotte; her heart 0 

and her language had ever been ſynony- I 

mous, and that moment would have pro- A 


duced a declaration of the tendereſt at- 


tachment, but confuſion had utterly 
deprived her of the power of articulation, 
There was, Loweyer, an intelligible lan- 
guage in her looks, that far outwent the 
ſtrongeſt oral teſtimony, and the tranſports 
of her brother ſtood corrected. The 
chord that tuned to harmony the melody 
of the brain, again operated, and reaſon 


again 
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again re- aſſumed its empire. All the little 
en dearing offices of kindneſs and partiality, 
thoſe trivial alarms and diſintereſted ſatis- 
factions, that bad from infancy marked 


. SE ASE. 


now crowded on his imagination, and 
convinced him by a too poſitive chain of 


facts, that a mutual paſſion Jubfiſted, far 
beyond, in tenderneſs, the limited bound 


of - conſanguinity, but it convinced him 
alſo, how neceffary it was to put an im- 


mediate check on the- progreſs of ſo fatal 
a flame, that now, by its continuance, 
threatened miſery and ruin to both. 


| This determination, though warranted 
by neceflity, and ſanctioned by the good 


| ſenſe of botb, was equally ſevere in its 
. operation, 
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operation, and fruitleſs in its effect; the 


minuteſt action of Charlotte was blended 
with a ſomething, whieh he in vain en- 


deayoured to reconcile with the actions of 


the other females of his acquaintance ; he 
called her ſiſter, and ſtruggled to conform 


in manner to the placidity that generally 
accompanies the termination, but the per- 


turbation that conſtantly attended ſuch an 


addreſs, proclaimed a name ſtill nearer to 
his heart —his wiſh was to ſeclude himſelf 


from her, as much as common good 


breeding would allow. to ſpeak to her 
only on ſubjects of indifference, or at 


leaſt to conſult her only on matters of 
family import. — Let would he catch him- 


ſelf hanging over her chair, whiſpering all 


thoſe little inſignificances which lovers 


N | only 
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only render momentous, or haſtening 
through the rules of decorum, to break 
from his friends, to interrupt her walk in 
the ſolitary ſhade. 

Charlotte now, indeed, more. than ever 
delighted (if that could be called delight 
wherein no emotion of j joy participated) i in 
folitude, and avoided her brother with a 
caution ſtudied and unnatural —When in 
his preſence, her whole attention was di- 
rected to divert his mind from the con- 
templation of that internal malady which 
viſibly preyed. on his external appearance. 
When in ſecret, her prayers were directed 
to that power, who could alone reduce to 
compoſure, one, whoſe happineſs was ſur 


perior to every conſideration, 


„„ Dung - 
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During theſe ſtruggles between propri- 
ety and inclination, Edmund omitted not 
a ſtrict atten tion to the charge that had de- 

volved on him by the death of his mother. 
He had communicated the event to his fa- 
ther and brother, and flattered himſelf that 
a conſequent vifit from them, would have 
amicably adjufted every exiſting difference, 
but the Ear} was ſtill too much engrofſed 


| with the faſhionable ſollies of the times, to 


be anywiſe affected by fo trivial a eircum- 
ſtance as the death of a wife, and as for his 
brother, to have immediately obeyed fo 
tender and affectionate a ſolicitation, would 
bave been acting upon a principle ſo fimi- 


lar to what he ſuppoſed the writer himſelf 


would have done, that nothing singular 
would baye accompanied the tranſaction. 
A ſhort 


"I" 
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A ſhortletter from the Earl, was therefore 
all the conſolation Edmund received from 
relatives ſo near, and the graveof the Coun- 
teſs was bedewed with the tears of none 
elſe of her kindred, than bis own and. his 
—__ | 


5 - CRAP: 


586 . 


CHAP. v. 


A Trait of Modern Ingenuity. 


TIR grief oceaſioned by the death of 


Lady Wellford, tho' ſevere, was yet of that 
deſcription, that company and converſa- 


tion amuſes, and time moderates to that 


gentle kind of regret, that may be ſaid 
rather to pleaſe than irritate the mind, by 
her demiſe ſo conſiderable an augmenta- 
tion was made to the fortune of Edmund, 
that many, who before ſcarcely knew him 
by name, now v eagerly ſought to cultivate 
| bis 
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his acquaintance ; and many, who had hi- 
therto condemned the general tenor of his 
conduct as effeminate foibles, were, by the 
force. of this powerful stimulus, compelled 
to alter an opinion, conceived indeed with- 
out inveſtigation, and hitherto maintained 
in direct oppoſition to truth. * 


Charlotte too, found that the goodneſs 
ol her late benefactreſs had not terminated | 
in her death, the opening of the will hav- 
ing proclaimed her perfedtly independent 
in regard to pecuniary matters, and in | 
courſe, gave her at the ſame time that con- 
ſequence in the circle of Wellford Lodge, 
which independence (as it is termed) al- 
ways inſures to every other ſituation, But 
to herſelf, no ſelf conſequence was thereby 
y 6 conveyed, 
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conveyed, her heart was the ſeat of virtues 
not to be diſturbed by the blandiſhments 
of proſperity, and her inclination to do 
good, was not- weakened by the ability to 
ſet that inclination * 


Amidſt the variety of ſuch a new formed 
ſociety, real friendſhip had not found its 
way to their reſidence, the viſits, tho” ſome- 
times amuſing, were generally ceremoni- 
dus, and confequently the effect of amuſe- 
ment ended with them. Edmund felt un- 
gratified he poſſeſſed a ſoul formed for 
friendſhip in its moſt generous ſenſe, and 
he had long conſidered Captain Fairfax as 
deſerving all his confidence and eſteem.— 
To him he had therefore diſpatched an ex- 
preſs, announcing the change that had ſo 


unpropitiouſly 
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I unpropitiouſiy taken place, and conjuring 
2 him to pay an immediate viſit to Well ford 
0 Lodge, where his preſence was ſo highly 
i neceſſary. This letter had found.the Cap- 


tain with the regiment in a diſtant part of 
the country.— A run of ill luck had ſome- 


time before drained his pockets, and even 
ö bankrupted his invention, and he had left 


London, his wife, and all the ſplendor of 
high life, to ſearch for in the country that 
which he found impoſſible to obtain 
namely, comfort from variety, and aid in 
"pecuniary matters from aſſociates, whoſe 
pockets and whoſe credit ſtood in exactly 
a ſimilar ſituation with his own. | 


The unexpected intelligence now con- 
veyed, braced up his lax ingenuity, and 
8 threw 
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threw the moſt flattering preſages into his 
imagination. The advantages to be de- 
rived from the open ſimplicity of Edmund, 
now poſſeſſed of independent reſources, 
did not, indeed, require much ſtudy in 
their adjuſtment, particularly from one 
who had long leſt honor no kind of ſhare 
in his deliberations, but the diſcovery of 


Charlotte's affinity to the Wellford family 


demanded all his judgment and addreſs. 


Long had Fairfax viewed the opening 
beauty of this young lady with ſtifled ad- 


| miration, but perceiving at the ſame time 


the mutual attachment that ſubſiſted be- 
tween her and Edmund, he had reluctantly 


checked the wiſh that prompted him to her 


ruin, and cautiouſly concealed. a paſſion, 
„ te 
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: the diſcloſure of which would ultimately 
lead todiſgrace,—not that, in the event, he 
4 dreaded the reſentment of his friend, but 
| wiſely conſidering the boſom of Charlotte 
to be invulnerable againſt any attack, how- 

ever inſiduous, whilſt prepoffeſied in favor 

of one ſo deſerving. —This bar to his incli- 

nation was by this event taken away. Char- 

tote no longer allowed to cheriſh her firſt 

love, was left the more unguarded againſt 

the impreſſion of a ſecond paſſion. His 

ideas of woman being formed on the broad 
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prinei ple—that love was the reigning foible 


3 4 


5 


of all and this paſſion as often governed 


a. 


— 


by caprice and whim, as by ſolid or pru- 
dential reaſon, | 


He had promiſed his wife that he would 
 tpeedily return to town, he well knew the 


impetuoſity 


b b 1 5 "a -— 9 
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179 impetuoſity of her temper, and dreaded 
that without a ſpeedy ſupply of money to 
keep up her extravagant career and divert 
her attention, the neceflary abſence requi- 
fite for the accomplifhment of his ſchemes, 
| might lead to a ſuſpicion highly dangerous 
| to his hopes. To Edmund, therefore, he 
looked for this ſupply, and took his mea- 
ares accordingly .—Inſtead, therefore, of 
obeying the preſſing injunctions of bis 


friend, he wrote in anſwer to the requeſt | 


an excuſe couched in terms ſo ambiguous, 
that he well knew would raiſe curioſity ra- 
ther than palliate his abſence. The effect 


' anſwered his expectation. Edmund's anx- 


icty producing the moſt preſſing requeſt —— 
to be fade acquainted with the real cauſe 
of his detention. The real cauſe, however, 


5 


: Inn Misr, O83 
ed TR A 3 
5 not. being at preſent the proper object of 
0 communication, the Captain took the pen, 4 
| and with a facility which a long practice 1 
; in the art of fiction bad rendered even ha- 
: bitual, compoſed the following epiſtle, 

which as it may ſerve as a ſpecimen ß 


friendship, in themodern accep tation of the 
word, we lay before the reader verbatum. * 


« Doth then my dear Edmund ima- 
gine that my abſence from him in theſe 
moments of tribulation, is the conſequenee 
of a falling off in that attachment ſo long 
fubſiſting between us, —or that my anxiety 
is not heigthened by the cruel neceffity 
that delays my journey to Wellford Lodge? 


«© Well niqwainted with the warmth of 
that friendſhip manifeſted to me in ſo many 


acts 
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acts of liberality, I forbore in my laſt t to 
touch on the real cauſe of my being de- 
tained in this place, leaſt the circumſtance 
might occaſion exertions on your part 
highly detrimental to your real intereſt, 


and equally well too with the fulneſs of 


your heart, reſulting from the melancholy 
| tendence of recent circumſtances, I trem- 


bled, leaſt a knowledge of your friend's em- 


barraſſinent ſhould add an acrimonious 
particle to the general maſs of your ſorrow. 
Now that your poſitive commands are laid 


on me, my anxiety gives way to a juſt ſenſe 
of the gratitude I owe, and I, without far-. 


ther 9 unboſom myſelf. 


« You recolle&t 3 „ 
regiment, a young fellow of a tolerable 
. | bead, 
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head, and a heart inferior to few, unluckily 
the income of Jack was not always equal 
to his expenditure, and to reſcue him from 
a dilemma (the operation of which, his 
intereſt with a relation on whom he was 
much in dependance, would have ſuffered 
a material injury) I gave ſecurity to a con- 
ſiderable amount, and his death, which 
5 happened ſoon after, left me expoſed to the 
fury of his creditor. On my part, I feel 
little repugnance for the commiſſion of an 
act which my feelings ſanctioned, tho' the 
conſequence has involved me in all the 
gloomy horrors of impriſonment, I con» 
jure you Edmund no farther to intereſt 
yourſelf in my unpropitious affairs, than 
may ſuit your perfect conyenience—the 

certainty : 
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eertainty of my inability to extricate my- 

felf, without the actual ſale of my com- 

miſſion, may ſoften the ſeverity of my im- 

priſonment, but if not, the diſpoſal of this 

| commiſſion can at any rate procure wy 
kberation. 


Na 1 my own unexpected misfor- 
tunes, believe me Edmund your unhappi- 
neſs forms no inconſiderable portion of that 
acrimony that, at preſent poifons my 


thoughts, and renders me altogether unfit 
to give you the advice you folicit, but be 


aſſured, the moment I am at liberty will 
be devoted to your ſervice, and will per- 
ſonally afford me the pleaſure of teſtifying: 
how much I am, &c. &c,” 


A perſon, | 
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A perſon, more given to ſuſpicion than 
Edmund, might have been deceived by 
the plauſibility of this fabrication, it ĩs not 
to be wondered then, if it made all the 
impreſſion wiſhed for by the writer, or that 
the ſpeedieſt means were employed to raiſe 
a ſum adequate to the ſuppoſed urgency 
of the caſe, but the affairs Uf the youth 
being ſtill in an unſettled ſtate, more time 


was requiſite for the fulfilment of the in- | 


tention than he at firſt imagined, during 


* - 8 5 
which interval ſome occurrences took place 


not a little intereſting to himself, perhaps | 


10t altogether unworthy the notice of the 


cader. 
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. - CHAP. VI. 


In which two Strangers are introduced, 


Moray as Edmund and his ſiſter 
ſtrove to avoid all familiar intercourſe, 
their morning walks, tho' ſeldom com- 
menced together, generally ended in the 
company of one another, —It was in oneof 
thefe inconſiderate rambles, that they found 
themſelves in the avenue that had been 
the favourite reſort of Lady Wellford,— 


Nature and art combined to render it de- 


lightful and pictureſque. —The dewy moiſ- 


t Ure 


tl 
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ture of night ful tipt the tops of the fra- 
grant verdure with pearly drops, and the 
feathered natives of the, neighbouring 
groves, harmonized the boſom by their 
melody Ahe contemplation of ſuch ob- 
jects led them to protract their walk, and 
they reached the gate that terminated the 
chrubbery, and opened into the adjoining 
lawn. 5 


ee J have not a friend in the world, 
exclaimed a voice in a pathos of extreme 
miſery they ſtopt, the gate only ſepa- 
rated them from the ſpeaker—a female, 
whoſe appearance concorded but too nearly 
with the ſadneſs of her words. Her dreſs 
had once been gentcel, but was now faded 
| and 
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and torn, a juſt emblem of her cvunte- 
nance, which tho' dimmed in luſtre by ad- 


yerſe fortune, ſtill proclaimed what it had 


once been, her perſon was turned in ele- 
gance; and, indeed, her whole figure gave 
force to the ſuggeſtion conveyed by her 
exclamation. Poor creature ! ” ſaid Char- 
lotte, as ſhe ſurveyed her through eyes 
dimmed with the moiſture of ſenſibility.— 


6 Not one friend to bid her be at peace, 


when the accumulating weight of misfor- 
tune has thus reduced her to deſſ pondency, 
perhaps to want, —How happy am I in a 
comparative ſenſe, and how unjuſtly do I 
complain, when I have the happineſs of a 
brother to ſooth my ſorrow and direct my 
conduct.“ | 


- 


* And 
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t And does not this poor unfortunate, ' 
cried Edmund, with a benevolent ſinile, 
c accuſe the occurrences of life with a like 
injuſtice, when ſhe pronounces her want 
of the ſweets of friendſhip? You, indeed, 
Charlotte have a brother, but ſhewill find the 
united protection of us both Heaven, in 
this inſtance, is kind to us,. for you know 
I only borrow a ſentiment of your own, 
when I ſay, that in the genuine exerciſe of 
a charitable act, the receiver is the leaſt 
benefited. 


*>+ 


At the noiſe of opening the gate, the 
poor woman turned her eyes from the ru- 
minating direction they had taken, and 
there was a ſoft expreſſion of ſorrow in her 

look that ftill farther impreſſed Edmund, 
VOL, 1, 5 . 
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he invited her to come in, and pointing 
to the houſe, gently entreated her to walk 
to it, where ſhe would at leaſt find tem- 
porary refreſhment and aſſiſtance. 


s 
\ 


ee And prithee let me be included in the 
invitation 2” ſuddenly, cried a gentleman, 
that on the inſtant appeared in the en- 
trance.—There was a frankneſs in the 


manner of this addreſs which overcame 


every idea of its abruptneſs, and there was 


alſo an expreſſion of good humour depicted 
in the features of the ſpeaker, which threw 


a yell over his familiarity, 


« Every man has his hobby,” added 
this ſtranger as he entered and Thut the 
gate behind him; “ and the ſingularity of 


' mine, 


U 


I 
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mine, has given it a caſt of whimſicality. 
It is the ſtudy of ocult perception. Thank 
heaven, and the common chance of anceſ- 
tors being born before me, my. circum- 
ſtances afford ſufficient ſcope for the culti- 
vation of a ſcience ſo ſublime, and I flatter 
myſelf my proficiency has, in ſome degree, 
kept pace with my attention, —Phiſiog- 
nomy is the principal point to-which I fix 
my aſſiduity, and, notwithſtanding the 
lineaments of the face, and the inclinations 
of the heart are frequently at variance, I 
can eaſily connect the features of a coun- 
tenance, and from ſuch connection, pretty 


accurately define the leading principle,” 


So ſaying, he glanced his eyes over the 
objects before him; no glance was ever to 
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them leſs acceptable, had Ariſtotle or 


even Lavater wrote volumes for ſheets on 


the perceptible affinity between the mind 
and the countenance, and had our preſent 
party read ſuch productions with the moſt 
marked atten tion, their belief would have 
been leſs than it proved, on the ſingle 


unſubſtantial aſſertion of this ſtranger. 


Who is it? it may be aſked, whoſe ac 


tions have been fo uniformly guided by 
propriety, that, on a ſimilar ſcrutiny and 
declaration, would not have felt a fluſh of 


conviction open the very doors to that in- 


ward communication which the examiner 


wiſhed for, —Charlotte, clothed as the was 
in the purity of innocence, felt her cheek 
burn with a deep crimſon; the eye of her 


brother 


N. 
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brother ſaw her embarraſſment, and he in- 
wardly felt an undeſcribable anguiſh too 
ſtrongly teſtify the cauſe, their guilt, if it 
might be ſd barſhly denominated, was un- 
mtentionah, and it appeared only criminal 
when. the nice eye of propriety was applied 


to the inveſtigation of their conduR, from 


the period when the certainty of their 
nearneſs of kindred rendered the accont- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes impracticable. 


The ſtranger was too much a connoiſſeur 
in the changes of the human aſpect to im- 
pute their confuſion te any thing like 


criminal. frailty,, on the contrary, he per- 


ceived fo mach ſweetneſs ſhine through: 
the temporary ſhade of abaſhment, that 
his heart ſmote him for uſing ſo abrupt a 
declaration, | 

E. 3, | «© When. 
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When we are better acquainted, ” 
cried he, with the fame frankneſs and good 
humour, —* you will readiſy pardon the 


liberty of my intruſion.—On my ſoul! I 
wiſh no perſon ill—but all happy. Some 
melancholy occurrence, I perceive, hath 


recently happened in this place, permit 


me the fatisfaction of attempting to alleviate 
its ſeverity, I will juſt ſtep and order my 
companions round to the houſe, and do 


myſelf the honor of attending you thither.“ | 


Theſe companions had already reached 
the gate, and conſiſted of a groom, two 
beautiful horſes, and a ſpaniel ; to every 


one of which, in turn, the gentleman ſaid 


ſomething kind and condeſcending, 


an 
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the You ſee my aſſociates,” obſerved he, 
on his return, © they are not, I confeſs 
altogether calculated for rational conver- 
fation, but they are harmleſs, and ſo obe- 
dient, that I do not recolle& an inſtance 
of their refuſing a compliance with my 
commands, or of grantin g ſuch compliance 
with reluctance. The reaſon, indeed, may 


be (for you muſt know, that T daſh a 


little philoſophy into the maſs of my qua- 
lifications), that I never iſſue an order, 
that I would not with cheerfulneſs exe- 


cute myſelf were I in their reſpective 


ſituations. 

Edmund ſhook him by the hand, —ſo 
congenial to his way of reaſoning was this 
laſt declaration, that he forgot their being 

E 4 85 intire 
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entire ſtrangers to one another, and bade 
him Kindly welcome. On their way to 
the Lodge, the ſtranger entertained them 
with many little pleafant anecdotes, which, 
in a great meaſure, furniſhed a true idea of 
His character, and fo familiarized them in 


conyerſation, that the fervants, on their ar- 


rival, ſuppoſed them acquaintances of a 


very long ſtanding nor was his reception 


les hoſpitable on account of his viſit being 
TUG, nor did he oo cual one © jot 


1 


not the formality of an invitation, — the 


truth was, he ſeldom was from home, there 
being an internal tranquillity belonging to 


him, which made him happy in all fitua- 
tions, and there was a ſomething which 


gave an evenneſs to this tranquillity, namely, 


a conyiction 


art 
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a conviction that his manner and good: 
humour gave a zeſt of ſatisfaction to all 


around him - the reader wilb be pleaſed to 


take this laſt remark only in a general 


ſenſe; for, in particular inſtances, his pecu- 
liar mode of forming his opinion from ap- 
pearances, gave too much umbrage to. 


allow his ſuppoſing he gave ſatisfaction. a 


While Edmund! firove- to make this. 


gentleman ſenfible that the kindneſs of his 


welcome was ſincere, Charlotte no leſs in- 
tereſted herſelf in the comfort of the female 
viſitant, whoſe ſtory, related with all the 


melancholy pathos which catches the at- 


tention, and creates correſpondent ſym- 


pathy, rendered her the object of pity and 


eommiſeration. 5 
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CHAP. II. 


Fiction sometimes equal to Truth in its 
_ Effects, 


- 


TRE father of Clariſſa Beaumont (for 
by this name the ſtranger introduced her 
| ſtory) by an early and parſimonious fru- 
gality, roſe from the ſituation of a low me- 
chanie to that of a country fquire, but his 


manners or diſpoſition maintaining no 
proportion with his rapid advance in pecu- 


niary circumſtances, he remained equally 
uncultivated and unfeeling. 


E. 12 : | | Clariſſa 


ts 
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Clariſſa was his only child, and the 


child too of his age, yet was his fondneſs 
for her deſtitute of that ſentiment that 
gives to paternal love, the eager. anxiety 


to benefit and make happy its object; on 


the contrary, a lurking partiality for that 


wealth, procured with ſo much pain and 


aſſiduity, abſorbed the tender ſolicitude of 
a father, in conſequence, the happineſs of 


his daughter was conſulted only as it tended: 


to promote the prefervation and accumula- 
tion of his fortune. 


A match W Clariſſa a ſon of 


2 rich city tradeſman, had been propoſed! 


and concluded on, with that celerity with 
which the parents had been wont to ſtrike 
other bargains, the affe ctions of the parties. 

„ more 
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more immediately concerned never having 
deen deemed of any kind of confequence; 
theſe affections, however, roſe in oppoſt- 
tion to this fordid agreement by Clarifla, 
for firuck by the perfon and amiable diſ- 
poſition of a youthful neighbour, ſhe had 
progeny anal her heart on a well 


raged the father, and the ruin of the 
youth who thus thwarted his intentions, 
decame determined on; This harſh de- 
termination was eafily effected; poverty 
van make but a feeble ſtand againſt riches 
and pewer, when ſupported only by pu- 
rity and worth. — The e had, unthink- 
in 819, 
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ingly, tranſgrefſed the law, by Chooting 
a partridge, and in defending himſelf 


from a perſonal attaek made on him by: 
Mr. Beaumont, on whoſe premiſes: tlie 


treſpaſs was committed, incurred the pe- 
nalty of an affault alſo. In eonfequence. 
of this double crime, he was convicted; 
and the onl y alternative of tranſportation,, 


was the army. No hefitation. could take: | 


place in forming a determination, and he 
avoided the ignominy of the one, by im- 


mediately inliſting for a ſoldier, in a re- 
giment then on the Iriſh eſtabliſnment; 
and was even foreed to join the corps, 
without even the conſolation of bidding 


adieu to his Clariſſa. By the aſfiſtance 


pondence was kept up, which, in ſome 
| | degree, 
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degree, palliated abſence, and preſerved 
the fond hope of again meeting.— This 
was but tranſitory ;—the correſpondence 
ſtopt on his part without any reaſon being 
aſſigned, Some months the unhappy Cla- 
riffa paſſed in almoſt intolerable ſuſpenſe; 
—the commands of her father, for the 
fulfilment of -his bargain became too 
| cruel and inexorable ;—the day of mar- 
riage was fixed; and to avoid its horrors 
ſhe quitted her home, without money; or 
even a friend that coulck aſſiſt her neceſ- 
ſity.— The idea of her Charles prevented 
ber ſinking under ſuch an affliction: — ſhe 
wandercd to the moſt contiguous ſea-port, 
where, having diſpoſed of the little clothes 
the could ſpare, ſhe procured a. paſſage to 
Dublin; but ſag was ber diſappointment, 
the 


we 


I 
# 
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the regiment in which her Charles was, 
had ſome time previous marched to Cork. 
— On foot, tired, and reduced to extreme 


neceſſity, ſhe reached that city,— The 


regiment was, on the moment of her ar- 


rival, drawn up on the parade; but in vain 


did her eyes examine the. ranks. in ſearch 
of her Charles. The beloved object of her 
ſearch and of her fufferings, no longer 


held his place in them; —many days be- 


fore a fever had conſigned him to an 


early grave. The 


The ſoldier who gave her this fad intel- 


ligence, had been the comrade of the un- 


fortunate youth, he had often heard his 
ſtory, and as he related the account of his 
fate, the tear rad down his cheek. © If 


you are Clariſſa Beaumont,” ſaid he, as 


he 
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he gently ſeated her upon a bench: „I 
have a preſent for you; he pulled out 
from his bofom a little poeket- book, tied 
with a green ribbon : which he kiſſed as 
de untied; —be himſelf had been, or ra- 
ther was, ſtill in love ;—and' this ribbon, 
the little book, and the greater part of the 
valuables it contained, were prefents, which 
long abſence had rendered ſacred — It is 
your Charles's flecye buttons.—Small,” 
added he with a ſigh, © is the legaey, left 
by the poor ſoldier ; but not leſs worthy 
for its want of intrinſic value. In his laſt 
moments, I ſat by Charles, and kept the 
rag that hung round his bed between us, 
that he might not ſee I wept. He gave 
me theſe buttons, — “ William,” cried he, 
and he looked ſo. piteous, © I ſhall never 

| more 
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more fee my Clariſſa, but you are my 
friend, and I know will contrive 
means to convey to her theſe buttons, — 
and William,” continued he, after a pauſe, 

tie this ribbon ſtill cloſer round my 
arm |-—'tis a pledge of love, and I beg it 
may go to the grave with me.“ 


* And did it go to the grave with my 
beloved? exclaimed Clariffa, in a frantic 


tone. © It did,” replied the ſoldier, firmly, 


„% D—n me! if our Colonel, himſelf, 
durſt have removed it.” Her ſpirits which 
had bore her up through this fad recital, | 
now failed, and the ſunk ſenſelefs on the 
ground. William ſoon procured aſſiſt- 
ance, and as he repeated the ſtory to his 
companions, drew from them a tribute of 
hearifelt 
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heartfealt ſympathy. 'The officers toes 


heard it not unmoved,. and generouſly 
contributed to her relief, and by their aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſhe was enabled to return to 
England. A juſt and melancholy repre- 
ſentation of her deplorable ſituation was 
not, however, lufficient to move the ob- 
duracy of her father; his doors were ſhut 


againſt her; and an apoplectic fit, 


which ſoon after cut him off, gave vali- 


dity to a will he had made in favor of a 


diſtant relation. The tale of her having 
followed, and been among. foldiers, had 
rendered her applications to her other re- 
latives equally fruitleſs —Shunned and re- 
duced to abſolute want; ſhe had wan- 
dered without knowing, or caring where.. 
And, in all human probability, would ſoou 
have 


% 


d 


1 
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bare dropped into that oblivion, which 
death enſures to the diſtreſſed, had not 
providence directed her ſteps to Wellford 
Lodge, where her miſery felt an imme» 
diate mitigation, 1 0 | 


| The brother and ſiſter, lent an unfuſ- 


pecting attention to this humble, but 
affecting narrative, which ſtrongly aſſimi- 
lated with the fadnefs of their preſent 


thoughts. But the ſtranger, (i. e. the 


gentleman juſt arrived) put on looks which 
appeared to denote a ſuſpicion of the ſto- 
ry's authenticity. The truth was, the 
ear was not the organ, by which he 
formed his opinion, in moſt caſes, and 
in this, a train of circumſtances ſeemed 
to oppoſe his credibility ; — whether 
pany <0 - right 
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right or wrong, will appear in its pro- 
per place, meantime, a fketch of the 
character of a perſon fo fingular as hiin- 
ſelf, may be thought, by ſome of our 
readers, not altogether unacceptable. 


 Poffeffing, at a very early period, an 
income that far exceeded the limits of 
common expenditure ; and being without 
any particular tie to render bis family ſeat. 
ſufficiently attractive to domeſticate the 
natural levity of thought: Sir Samuel 
Belford gave fancy the rein and without 
forming any regular fyſtem. for the go- 
vernment of his conduct, fat off, in the 
Quixote phraſe, © in guest of adventures.” 
Nature had beftowed on him a vi- 


gorous conſtitution, which had neither 


been; 


J- 


ty 
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been impaired by exceſs, nor rendered 


lax by inactivity; his underſtanding had 


been cultivated by education, and his 
manners poliſhed by an early familiarity 
with the world of faſhion; his imagina- 
tion was hvely, which would have led his 
purſuits aſter objects of miri and ridi- 
cule, had it not been tempered by the 
impulſe of 2 heart, warmly inclined to 
benevolenee, and turned to ſympathy by 
the gentleſt touch. In ſhort, he was a 
mixture of levity and ſentiment, not ea- 
fily reconciled by common rules of obſer- 
vation ; and a medley of extravagance and 
cireumſpection, to which no rule of pro- 
priety could apply. 1 


His 
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His favorite hypotheſis of phyſiog- 
nomy, was not founded on ſuppoſitions, 
gathered from the abſtruſe definitions of 
antient philoſophers, but formed entirely 
from his own ſingular calculation, of the 
viſible operation of effects on the human 
paſſions ; and though this method of de- 


termination often led him into error and 


difficulty, yet ſo obſtinate was he in the 
notion of his being generally right, that 
particular objedtions made but little im- 
preſſion ; by this ocult criterion, there- 
fore, he heſtowed his friendſhip, and 
conceived his antipathies; and during the 


tour, which he made on the continent, 


this humour ſubjected him to innumera- 


ble inconveniences,—In Paris, he had 


been run through the body by a marquis, 


for 


I; 
1 
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for preſuming to make love to a Alle de 


ehambre, in preference to a lady of qua- 


lity, who at that time the nobleman idol- 
ized : and at Turin, he had been called 
on to a ſimilar deciſion, on a buſinets the 


very reverſe of that at Paris, mamely, his 


Profeſſing an admiration for the wife of a 
| Neopolitan, and throwing out ſome ſlight- 


ing expreſſions againſt the looks of her 
attendant, on whom the huſband at that 
time doated. Ie had been caſt into pri- 
fon at Rome, for taking part with a ple- 
bian againſt an eccleſiaſtie, neither of 
whom he had ever ſeen before, and re- 
fuſed the mediation of the Britiſh am- 


baſſador, hecauſe he thought he perceived 


ſome ungainly traces in his countenance, 


Nay ! in crofling the Alps, be had carried 
| his 
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renounce the friendly ſociety of ſome of 


his own countrymen, who were travel- 
ling in the ſame direction, and choſe for 
his companions two gentlemen, whoſe 


aſpects he liked, but who differed fo eſ- 
ſentially in their diſpoſitions from this 


outward teſtimonial of rectitude, that by 
them he was robbed and leſt for dead, to- 
gether with his ſervant, and would in- 
evitably have finiſhed his fiudies in this 
ſublime ſcience, on the occaſion, but for 


the providential arrival of theſe very men, 


whoſe company he had previouſly fled 
from with precipitation and diſguſt. 


Theſe traits, however diſagreeable and 


dangerous, were oyerbalanced by thoſe of 


a different. 


velling. 
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a different complexion, which oft led him 
to participate in ſcenes of gaiety, and the 
enjoyment of internal ſatisfaction, and pro- 
cured him the friendſhip of perſons of real 
worth and integrity, with whom the little 
foibles which threw a dark ſhade over one 
corner of his portrait, were loſt amidſt the 
general excellence of the whole. 


It was during one of his ſentimental ex- 
curſions, attended in the uſual way, that 


he arrived at Wellford Lodge. He had 


left his family reſidence without any fixed 
determination chance directed his courſe _ 
towards London, and on this rout he had 
proceeded a conſiderable way, when the 
ſame chance, furniſhed ſomething like a 


cogent reaſon, for altering his line of tra- 


voL. 1, * A miſchievous 
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A miſchievous 6 0 not indecd da 
by malice propense, but, by that kind of 
inclination which did the buſineſs as effec- 
tually rolled a hoop directly in oppoſition 
to the legs of the quadruped, on the back 
of which fat the groom of the baronet, and 
neither of the two having received any 
previous warning againſt the effects of this 
circular -impediment, were in .an- inſtant 
forced from their poſtures, with :a ſhock 
that furniſhed much leſs gratification to 


themſelves, than mirth to the ſpectators; 


the horſe ſoon recovered his natural poſi- 
tion, but poor George, in his rapid deſcent 
toward s his parent earth, paſſed ſo dloſe in 


the neighbourhood of a poſt, that had his 


Kull been made of a leſs 1mpenetrable 
texture than its wooden opponent, it would 


have 
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have been moſt certainly fractured in the 
contact, as it was, the blow ſtunned him, 
he was carried inſenſible to the next inn, 
and in ſpite of the exertions of a very able 
ſurgeon, he continued for ſome days in a 
dangerous ſituation.—It was daring this 
illneſs, that the groom had often expreſſed 
an anxious wiſh to ſee the place of his na- 
tivity, and his maſter had as often deter- 
mined within himſelf, to gratify this wiſh 
on his recovery. 


They had now again mounted their 
horſes —© How little will the gratification 

of this wiſh detract from my own happi- 

neſs, ” ſaid Sir Samuel, yet I would not 

willingly limit his happineſs, by laying the 
poor fellow under the ſenſe of an obliga- - 

. y 2 „ 
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tion, —this was ſaid to himſelf, and as 
he concluded, he beckoned e to- 
ward him. | 


& In Paris, George,” ſaid he, © I con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Sir Philip 
Aſhmore, of Lincolnſhire, and full lye 
under the promiſe of viſiting him, but 
being aſtranger tothe roads the groom's 
cried 
he, interrupting his maſter, in a kind of 


eyes ſparkled, © pleaſe your honor, 55 


natural extacy I know every road with- 
in twenty miles of his reſidence, I was 
born on his honor's eſtate. ”— 
humoured baronet knew this, but effected 
ſurpriſe George inſtinctively pointed with 
bis finger toward the ſpot of his nativity, 


and 
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and a eroſs road at this moment preſenting 
itſelf, they turned into it. 


Sir Samuel Belford was juſt as well 
pleaſed on one road as on another, and 
they proceeded in the uſual way, till ap- 
proaching the ſummit of a little eminence, 
his eyes were gratified with the proſpe& 
of one of the moſt rural and romantic ſeats 
be had ever beheld. The groom was well 
acquainted in this part of the country. 
The houſe he ſaid belonged to the Earl of 
Wellford, who had, however; never been 
in the country; but it ſerves, ” added be, 

with a look of much fi gnificance, “ as a | 


place of retirement for his lady, 


The baronet quitted his ſaddle—a nearer 
inſpection only raiſed his curioſity, and 


e ee El pe Oe determined 
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determined him to pay the oecupier a viſit; 


as he advanced to the gate, the appearance | 


of Edmund and his fiſter made him heſi- 
tate, he ſurveyed them in aſtoniſhment 

and admiration.—“ Such! exclaimed he, 
« were the happy pair, that in primeval 


days gladdened by their preſence the bliff- 
ful walks of i 


No pair, indeed, to an admirer of ſym- 


metrical elegance, could have been formed 


more complete, in them both, native pro- 
portion was ſo accompanied by acquired 
eaſe and elegance, that had an artiſt in- 
tended to have furniſhed a juſt reprefen- 
tation of the goddeſs of beauty and her fa- 


vourite Adonis, here he would have found 


reality far outftrip the moſt refined models 
of 
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of the imagination, In the countenance 
of Edmund, tho' ſoft, open, and delicate, 
the baronet could perceive no ſigns of ef- 
feminacy; but, on the contrary, through 
the air of melancholy and dejection that 


enveloped it, there was to him viſible the 


ripened nobleneſs of manly vigour and in- 


trepidity. The aſpe& of his ſiſter on- 
tained every thing that is termed by con- 
noiſſeurs beautiful, without the affiftance 
of that art which fiſhion ſanctions, or he- 
ing deſtitute of that lovely fimplicity which 


the reigning rage of the day has baniſhed 
from the features. The ſable dreſs they 


wore, whilſt it denoted the recent viſitas 


tion of, death, ſet off to infinite advan- 


tage: perſons in themſelves ſo attractive, 


and ſecured: at once the eſteem and com- 


miſeration of their beholder. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


A familiar mode of making Love, occasions 


a Battle in a stile truly Modern. 


Tur kind and undiſſembled reception 
the baronet met with at Wellford Lodge, 
did not leſſen the notions of his boaſted 
ocult penetration: —the more he exerciſed 


this talent, the more was he convinced that 


the face was the beſt index to the real diſ- 


poſition, and that it was owing only to a 
ſuperticial inſpection, that this ſenſe could 
be deceived, the inward inclination, he 
concluded, would, in deſpite of art, give a 
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caſt of ſimilitude to the outward aſpect, 
and whether this inclination was turned to 
virtue or to vice, tempered by the ſoft in- 


ſinuations of ſorrow, or warmed by the 


joyous exhilirations of mirth, ſti] the pro- 


minent principle muſt ſtrike the eye of tlie 
curious and: attentive obſerver, and form 


the baſis of a poſitive: elucidation, To a 


perſon, therefore, of his ſagacity and pene- 
tration, the taſk of tracing the gloom that 
darkened the atmoſphere of Wellford 


Lodge, to its real ſource, was eaſy; the 
air of ſadneſs and dejection that over- 
clouded the lineaments of Edmund, and 


dimmed the native luſtre of his eye, with 


a caſt of piteous eccentricity, he ſaw was 
not alone the conſequence of filial grief, 


and the drop that would unperceived en- 
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deayour to ſteal down the cheek of Char- 


lotte, guided him to the true knowledge 
of that uneaſi neſs, that drew forth all his 
pity and ſympathy. He had, it was true, 


no neceſſity for remaining in theſe haunts 


of melancholy and dejection, but the ideas 
of the baronet, as has been ſaid, were ſin- 


gular, and oſten led him to form conclu- 


| fions dimetrically oppoſed to his tranquil- 
lity—he ſaw the cauſe of his entertainer's 
grief required the aid of cheerful fociety to 


aſſuage its ſeverity, and to uſe his beſt en- 


deavour for this purpoſe was to him a plea- 
ſure, which he would not have foregone 

for the voluptuous ſatisfaction of being 
co'erwhelmed in the giddy vortex of a 
faſhionable town life, 
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« T may be wrong,” would he ſay to 
himſelf, © yet poſitively I think, there is no 


pleasure equal to that derived from a ſym- 


n 
kn”. 


pathetic participation: in the sorrow of 
others; let thoſe who never have dricd the 
moiſture of grief from: the cheek of the 
wretched; call this a: paradox, let them 
ridicule the notion of drawing ſatisfaction 
from ſo gloomy a . ſource, and welcome. I 


w— » 
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do not envy the levity of their diſpoſi tion, 

nor will I.turn aſide from every. ſpecies of 

amuſement that is not derived from mirth, 
or exiſts in that trivial gaiety that will not 


bear inſpection.“ 


Than Sir Samuel, none was better qua- 
lified to render this ſelf-impoſed taſk ſers 
viceable; for tho he could weep with the 

1 6 afflicted, 
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afflicted, he had a fund of riſibility in his 
temperament that could in the end give a 
caſt of pleaſantry to the aſpect, and he had 
a peculiar method of leading the thoughts 
from their primitive object, by gradually 
turning the converſation to ſubjects of a 
different tendency. By his aſſiduity in 
theſe reſpects, the clouded atmoſphere of 
Wellford Lodge began once more to 


brighten, and had it been permitted to 


continue, might, in the end, have become 


permanently ſerene. 


Edmund had now raiſed the ſum which 
the ſuppoſed neceſſity of his friend Fair- 
fax required, and with all that inward gra- 
tification which reſults from the exerciſe 
of a generous ation, he had ſat down to 
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_ vrite rather an apology for this friendly in- 
terference, than a recital of the difficulties 
that had retarded his interpofition—when 
the door of his chamber ſuddenly opened, 
and Charlotte, in wild diſorder, threw her- 
ſelf into his arms; it ſeemed the laſt exer- 
tion of departing ſtrength, and he ſaw her 
on the moment apparently deprived of 
lite, 
A footman followed her into the apart- 
_ ment—< Miſs Charlotte has been ſadly 
frightened,” cried he, « and I am afraid 
the two gentlemen will kill one another.“ 
The latter part of the ſervant's information 
was loſt on the alarmed Edmund, his quick 
tranſition from the langour of comtempla- 
tive compoſition, to the extreme of ſurprize 
and 
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and: terror, had left no room for additional 


apprehenſion. The whole univerſe ſeemed 
contracted within the circle of his arms— 


and even this invaluable particle ſtamped 


with all the miſery of departed animation. 


Tis the certainty of being for ever ſepa- 


rated from the object of our affections, that 


points out the ſincerity of them, and it is 
from ſuch unexpected proofs, that a real 
Knowledge of the heart; and what it can 


| ſuſtain, is acquired;—all the prudential 


ſuggeſtions of the baronet, and all the 


previous determinations of Edmund to put: 
a negative on the workings of his miſcon- 


ecived love, vaniſhed ;—dearer to him than 


a thouſand fiſters ſhe appeared, and as he 


| held her in his graſp, his fortitude, and 
even his reaſon, forſook him. 


Charlotte 


ſte 
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Charlotte ſoon again, however, revived,. 
the lips of her brother were, as it were, ri- 
veted to her cheek, and the impropriety of 
their ſituation. ruſhed on her recollection, 
ſhe ſtarted from his embrace—uninten- 
tional had. been her error, but her fright: 
had betrayed her into a diſcloſure of her 
real ſentiments more intelligible than a. 
thouſand oral declarations.. Edmund too, 
wanted but a hint to recal his reaſon, the 
fignificant and penetrating look of his 
ſiſter filled him with confuſion, and his 
eagerneſs to be made acquainted with the- 
nature of her alarm tho? nothing leſſened, 
was yet checked by a. conſcious circum- 


ſpeclion. 


3 


Charlotte, as was often her cuſtom, had 
ſtole out to enjoy an hour of undiſturbed 


meditation 
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meditation amidft the filence of walks long 
rendered familiar and dear to her, when 
the very unexpected appearance of a ſtran- 
ger ſurpriſed her, he advanced with an 
unceremonious freedom, and food dif” 
cloſed—her now elder brother, Lord 
Southby. The little intercourſe that had 
ſubſiſted between the diviſions of the fa- 
mily, had neither precluded a knowledge 
of his perſon, nor a juſt opinion of his 
Lordſhip's profligacy, and in conſequence 
ſhe endeavoured to return home immedi- 
ately, but without being guilty of abſolute 


rudeneſs, found it, in the firſt. inſtance, 


impoſſible. The range -of Southby's in- 


trigues, had principally been confined to a 
circle where his title and money had al- 
ways inſured ſucceſs —He was charmed 

ITY with 
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with the beauty of Charlotte, and viewing 
her ill in the light of an bumble depen- 
dant, gave a ſcope to his converſation, and 
induced him even to take liberties with her 
perſon, which her pride and ſtrict ſenſe of 
honor, rendered totally repugnant to her 
ideas; his Lordſhip was, however, too ſen - 
ſible of his own importance, and too con- 
ceited of his own perſonal qualifications, 
to conſtrue her oppoſition to any thing 
elſe than the common affectation of mo- 
| deſty, he had heard, it is true, by the letters 
of his brother, the diſcloſed affinity between 
Charlotte and himſelf, an affinity which 
his father bad not in any wiſe contradicted, 
but to have admitted this an obſtacle to 
the accompliſhment of his momentary paſ- 
ſion, would have been acting ſo like other 
people, 
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people, that he deſpiſed it. The deter- 


mined reſiſtance he met with, but en- 
ereaſed his deſire, and led him to uſe a 


force unworthy the dignity of aman. Over- 
powered by his brutal ſtrength, ſhe funk 
on the ground, —but that guardian angel 
who protects real innocence interpofed, 
and diredted the ſteps of Sir Samuel Bel- 


ford towards the ſpot, in one of his ſolitary 


rambles, and the ſhrieks of Charlotte con- 


ducted him timeouſly to ſave her. 


The baronet had a peculiar method of 
expreſſing himſelf on occafions like the 


preſent, when his humanity kicked conſi- 


deration from the feat of the underſtand- 
ing, he had oft admired the adage which: 
fays a man ſhould know a little of every 


thing,“ 
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thing, and tho' ſome ſober mortals will 
inſiſt that pugilizm ought to form no part 
of genteel education, yet he had frequently 
experienced its ufefulneſs, particularly on 
events where the impetuoſity of his temper 
would otherwiſe have ſubjected him to cor- 
poreal diſcomfiture. Indeed, none in the 
county, where his home was, doubted his 
proweſs as a boxer, and tho'neithera prize 
fighter, nor a deliberate diſturber of ſocie- 
ty, fo well eſtabliſhed was his reputation, 


that few would have carried a diſpute with 

him to this kind of iſſue. He had beat the ſa- 
mous Tom Jenkins, of the weſt riding, not 
from any ambitious incitement, but merely 
becauſe the ſaid Thomas had, in a moſt 
wanton and unprovoked manner, laid hold 
on the noſe of him, the ſaid Sir Samuel's 


groom, 
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groom, and had, to the extreme pain and 
no leſs mortification of the ſaid groom, 
violently pinched and fhaken this delicate 
and very confpicuous feature, without the 
conſent or approbation of its proprietor. 
He had alſo chaſtiſed the inſolence of the 
Lincolnſhire. carpenter who had, in utter 


defiance of decorum, laid ont a ſum of 


money gained in a well-fonght match, in 


the purchaſe of a flag, which decorated 
with emblematical trophies of his ambi- 
dexterity, he had diſplayed in the public 


road, immediately oppoſite his ſhop win- 
dow, in a kind of terrorum to all paſſen- 


gers. The baronet accidentally paſſing 


that way, and learning the cauſe of this 


ridiculous mummery, not only demoliſhed 


the enſign of defiance, but beſtowed on 


the 
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the woodden minded braggart, one of thoſe 


leſſons which, however painful in the initi- 
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ation, are generally impregnated with a 
kind of force, which gives to the memory 


a very beneficial impreſſion. 


Never, perhaps, was the baronet's adroit- 
neſs in this ſcience, more uſeful than on 
the preſent occaſion, for Lord Southby 
was & youth who conſidered a ſcar left 
by manual application, a mark of diſ- 
tinction; he had long been even an en- 
courager of this noble art, and had prac- 
tiſfed it himſelf with no ſmall degree of 
ſucceſs. Every art or ſcience hath their 
degrees of perſection. Lord Southby had 
on his firſt commencing a pupil of Men- 
doza, bcen content with the fimple honor 

of 
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of bottle holder to battles of inferior cele- 
brity, but ambition keeping pace with his 
progreſs, he at laſt was conſtituted by ge- 
neral acclamation, umpire to that never to 


be equalled, and perhaps, but this is a 


query, never to be forgotten, conteſt, be- 
tween the celebrated J ohnſon and the 
equally admired Benjamin the Great: find- 


ing, however, his advancement was rivalled 
by too many to ſupport his mode of ſin- 


gularity, he quitted this direct line of ho- 
nor, and adopted one more of his own, and 


in many particulars of which, namely, the 


knocking down an inoffenſive watchman, 
or the overturning a barrow woman, and 


afterwards giving the moſt impreſſive ſatis- 
faction to her champion, he ſtood ſingle 
and celebrated, 

From 
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From ſuch mutual ſkill and courage, 
the reader may conclude, that no combat 
ever commenced with more probability of 
being warmly conteſted, and, we had al- 
moſt ſaid, that no battle ever ſince the pe- | 
riod that theſedireful kind of decifionsof the 
human paſſion became faſhionable, had for 
their ground- work, an ohject more worthy 
of contention; let the hiſtorian vilify this 
obſervation only, who hath well conſidered 
the minute frivolity of thoſe cauſes, that Ws 
ever ſince the creation, have regulated the 3 ; 0 
ſenates of the earth, wrought on the paſ- 
ſions of mankind, and ſcattered around 
havock and. deſolation at once to convince "a 
mortals of their errors, and to puniſh that 6 a bl 
very. folly from which ſuch error ori- i! "3g 
ginated. —_ 
'The 
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The baronet, warmed by a ſenſe of Char- 
lotte's danger, ſtruck the firſt blow with 
a fury, that ſent his Lordſhip to a reſpect- 
ful diſtance from the timid object of his 
luſt, and might likewiſe have diſcompoſed 
the economy of the brain, on whoſe caſe 
this forcible application was made, had that 
caſe been compoſed of penctrable mate- 
rials, but the denſity of the ſkull bade de- 
fiance to outward aſſault, and, in conſe- 
quence, the ſeat of this courteſy peer re- 
mained in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity. The 
blow, however, was attended with all the 
good conſequence which ſuch a ſeaſonable 
interruption prognoſlicated ; as it gave to 
the terrified Charlotte an opportunity of 
eſcaping the threatened danger, and of 
throwing herſelt into the arms of him who 
engrofled 
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engroſſed her deareſt attention. The 
mortification of the diſappointment ad- 
ded force to the eraſible particles, which 
the ſalutation of the Baronet had collect- 

ed in the brain of Lord Southby—a mix- 
ture of rage and contempt ſhone forth in 
his countenance, he advanced with a ſci- 
entific flouriſh, and in his own phraſe, 
would have © tipt the aggreſſor a plum- 
per” not of the pleaſanteſt complexion, 
had not the other warded it off with an 
unexpected adroitneſs, and taking advan- 
tage of his Lordſhip's failure, in a true 
military ſtyle, © turned him in flank,” and 
darting the retort courteous immediately | 
under his left ear, ſtretched him on the 
earth, e 
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A hero of antiquity would have uſed 
this advantage to effect; Æneas, loſt not 


the opportunity when the gallant Turnus 
fell; and the royal youth of Judea, leaped | 
on the neck of the fallen Philliſtine, and 


ſmote off his head,—yet was the conduct 


of Sir Samuel regulated by no ſuch pre- 


ſidents, —he good-naturedly helped his 
antagoniſt to his legs, but finding, from 


ſome very feeling evidence, that his inten- 


tions by no means inclined to the pacific, 
—he did that, which every wiſe man 
would have done, if in his power : namely 
—knocked his adverſary down again. 


A ſootman, who had obferved the com- 


mencement of this action, without con- 
eeiving the ſlighteſt inclination to hazard 


an 


an int 
his La 
inforn 
family 
ſpot, 
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an interference, had, however, followed 
his Lady home, and communicated ſuch 
information to the other branches of the 
family, that a posse ſoon arrived on the 
ſpot, and put an end to the combat, 
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CHAP. IX. 


The advantages of Birth, not always ne- 


_ cessary to procure Consequence. 


Ir has already heen ſtated in one of theſe 


preceding Chapters, that the love of fin- 
gularity was the ſole reaſon that deterred | 


Lord Southby from paying immediate 


attention to the ſolicitation of his brother 


on the deceaſe of their mother. Any 
ſon would have attended the funeral of 


ſo deſerving a parent, and at leaſt have 


conformed to the common uſage of the 
times on ſuch an occaſion, —This was the 


very 


very! 
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very reaſon, that drove him to an oppo- 
ſite line of conduct, and it was not till 
ſome weeks afterwards, that his Lordſhip 
on his return home, from a maſquerade, 
ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and having, in his 
way, forced from his bed a gentleman 
who had long been his aſſociate and con- 
fidant, and whom he honoured with the 
preference on this expedition drove off, 
without the ſmalleſt preparation on his 
viſit to Wellford Lodge, They had paſt 
| Highgate, and were got on Finchley Com- 
mon, before his Lordſhip condeſcended to 


gratify his companion with a diſcloſure of 
his intention. 


9 1 think, Jennings,“ ſaid he, yawn- 
ing, © papa will be highly gratified with 
this proof of my filial obedience as you 


G 3 well. 


- 


- - $80 denn enn. 


well know, how much he has teized me 
to comply with my brother's requeſt—he 


would as ſoon be d—r'd as budge himſelf 


on ſo diſmal an errand ;—and to tell you 
a truth, I would as ſoon have ſuffered the 
ſame puniſhment myſelf, as complied with 


his wiſh, had it not been for the whim of 
the thing: I truſt in G—4 that the old lady 
has been decently laid under ground, elſe, 


what a confounded figure I am deſtined 
to cut.— A funeral is ſuch a bore, parti- 
eularly, when one is obliged to perform 
a part in it.— 


« When lo! the death bell ſmites the ear, 
4 Sad ſounding in the gale!” | 


quoted he, with an accent of melancholy; 


for be it once for all known, that his 


Lardſhi Pp 
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Lordſhip was mightily fond of quotations, 


and as far as a line, or even a line and a 
balf went—could give the meaning of 
the author its appropriate energy and 
force, and ſometimes would throw in this 
borrowed aid, with well timed applica- 
tion and effect, but as to a complete 
verſe or couplet they required a degree 
of ſtudy and attention, beneath the dig- 
nity of a man of conſequence. It only, 
in the notions of this youth, was pardon» 
able in the mechanic to ſtudy, of courſe, 
he would have none on't—but to pro- 


The gentleman to whom this was ad- 
dreſſed, was too well acquainted with his 
Lordſhip, to be anywiſe ſurpriſed at the 
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at a very early period he had been ap- 
pointed tutor to the youth, and had found 
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cheerful compliance with the will of his 
pupil was the readieſt way to his own eaſe 
and advantage. This mode ſoon pro- 
cured him the confidence of bis Lordſhip, 
and though the whimſicallity of the youth's 
temper, often ſubjected him to diſ- 


agreeable alternatives, they were waſhed 
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pupil's pleaſures and extravagance, or at 


good living, which was in the giſt of Lord 
- Wellford, and to the enjoyment of which 
be actually attained, as the reward for 
his aſſiduity. 

5 We 


want of feeling ſo elegantly expreſſed = 


out, at almoſt as early a period, that K 


away by the frequent participation in his. 


leaſt rendered eaſy by the proſpect of a 


hai 
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We may very ſafely, therefore, ſay that 
this reverend gentleman was nowiſe ſur- - 
priſed at what fell from his Lordſhip, nor 
did he give himſelf any kind of trouble 
reſpecting the place of their deſtination ; 
to have reaſoned on the precipitance of 
the movement would have been to little 
purpoſe — reaſon being a theme which 
Southby ſeldom ſtudied himſelf, or loved to 
hear diſcuſſed by e eee there 
fore, ſat ſilent. 


« We muſt be in town again by Satur- 
day,” obſerved Lord Southby, or my 
bet with Dick Sanford goes to the D—l. 
My Gipſey and. new Curricle againſt Bell 
of Berner's-ſtreet, in his Phaeton, four in 
hand, for a cool hundred, —beſides I am 

G 5 matched . 
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matched againſt Lord Heavyſide, for a 
thouſand guineas to run one hundred 
yards, play or pay, his Lordſhip encum- 
bered with no other impediment than his 

own corpulence, whilſt your humble ſer- 
vant muſt ſweat under the burthen of the 
fat widow of King's Place!” He was 


Proceeding to the diſcloſure of ſome 


equally valuable and important engage- 
ments, when a voiceferous cry of Stop ! 


gave the ſignal of alarm, and the carriage 


halting on the inſtant, his Lordſhip pul- 
led out a; piſtol, and without the ſmalleſt 
conſideration, diſcharged its contents on 


a random expedition through the window 
through which the demand had affailed 
them. —The report was echoed by the 


exploſion of a ſimilar inſtrument, and a 
bullet 


— 
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bullet penetrating the chaiſe, grazed the 
breaſt of the divine, and lodged with a 
eraſh in one of the pockets. We ſay 
with a crash, becauſe contained within 

this very pocket was a bottle previoufly . 
full of a liquid which its proprietor had 
termed aqua vitæ, in mere oppoſition to 
the vulgar name of brandy, beſtowed on 
ſuch a compoſition by ſuch as uſed it for 
leſs Spiritual purpoſes than did the Do- 
tor, who, as he aftewards declared, had. 
placed it there, for the ſole purpoſe of i 
bathing his eyes —To whatſoever cauſe 
it derived its etym ology, or was hononred: 
with its then fituation,. the unhallowed 
lead made no ſcruple to:diſlodge the thing 
itſelf with a rapidity that ſcattered it in 
form of a crimſon ſhower, over the knees 
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and legs of its owner. The: thoughts of 
the doctor were now in a ſtate of agita- 
tion as totally to exclude the power of in- 
| veſtigation and the colour of the ſtream- 
| ing fluid conveyed a ſenſation of danger 
too acute to be ſuſtained by the remnant 
of courage he poſſeſſed. His pupil, by 
having altered his poſition, now occupied 
the intermediate ſpace between him and 
the avenue of eſcape leaſt ſubje& to dan- 
ger—but, what was the impediment of a 
pupil | to one who imagined diſſolution as 
near, as though a field-piece loaded with 
grape ſhot was already pointed at his rear, 

one exertion forced open the door and 
tumbled both into the middle of the road, 
not, its true, in that kind of poſture which 
nature points c out as the molt. elegible ei- 
ther 
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ther for attack or defence, but a kind of 


poſition, in which every rule of nature as 
well as art was ſtran gely perverted; con- 
ceiving no kind of attachment for the 
maintainance of ground every way unte- 
nable, his Lordſhip ſtarted to his feet, when 


lo! to his ſurpriſe, as well as mortifica- 


tion, the occaſion of this fracas appeared 
neither in the ſhape of knight-errant or 
highwayman, —but in what, to him, was 
equally terrible. namely, a beautiful wo- 
man, elegantly mounted on a foaming 
courſer, holding a piſtol ſteadily aimed at 
the head of her obſerver. It was, in truth, 
no leſs a perſonage than Lady Southby, 
the wife of his boſom, well known to the 


world, and indeed generally denominated 


by the buſband himſelf, by the appellation 


of 
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of Gipse Nan :—how her Ladyſhip be- in 
came diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a title, or ra- — 
ther how ſhe came to be known by any wil 
other—the reader may if he or ſhe pleaſes, vit 
find as follows : | | the 
d 1 fs : co 
Situate in the Pariſh of St. Giles's in inc 
the fields, is a ſpot emphatically termed ſec 
the © land,“ becauſe the manners and dy 
diſpoſitions of its inhabitants, exhibit a th 
ſtriking contraſt to the leading features of th 
thoſe of almoſt every other quarter of the to 
metropolis. — No pleaſurable object or dr 
odoriferous gale ſtrikes on the fenſe of the m 
delicate paſſenger, as he croſſes the ave- 1 
nues leading to this celebrated nurſery of or 
vice and immorality. On the contrary, ru 


the eye recoils from the view of beings 
in 
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in which the combination of poverty an 
diſeaſe ſtands viſible. The ear is ſtunned 
with ſounds of the loweſt human depra- 
vity, and even the health is endangered by 
the exhalation of vapours arifing from 
contaminated filth and naſtineſs.— Here, 
induſtry ſeldom finds a home, and in con- 

ſequence,nature and idleneſs are ſupported 
dy acts which diſunite the ties of friend- 
ſhip, and leads the wretch to trample on 
the laws of that ſociety, in which he ought 
to form a uſeful part; here the hoary head 


drops into the grave unknown and unla- 


mented, and the infantile mind, deſtitute | 


of every example of propriety, imbibes 
only thoſe notions that end in infamy and 
ruin. It was during. a noctural excurſion, 
that Lord Southby elevated with wine 


k\ ſauntered 
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ſauntred into the centre of this unpropi- 
tious receptacle—ſome gem'en of the 
neighbourhood, attracted by his appear- 
ance, in attempting to ſecure part of his 
property by their own peculiar mode of 


private conveyance were detected, and a 


ſcuffle enſuing, his Lordſhip, as may be 
ſuppoſed, from his temerity in attacking 
a banditti in their own territory, after 
having ſuſtained a very complete drub- 
hing, was fain to take ſhelter in the firſt 


| houſe he found open, leaving ſome valua- 


ble ſpoils in. the hands of the conquerors, 
in teſtimony of their victory. £5 A404 


_ Seated, by the only fire of which this 
manſion. could boaſt, ſat one of thoſe fe- 
male mendicants, ycleped a Gipse; and 
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by her a girl, wlioſe tattered attire, though 
it certainly gave a full ſcope to the opera- 
tion of nature, ſeemed to ſet common 
modeſty at defiance. Southby, who ſeldom 
deliberated even on things of importance, 
allowed his paſſions to be deeply engaged 
by the external appearance of this nymph, 
which was exactly qualified to his taſte, in 
point of ſymmetry and elegance, and ſuit- 
ing his addreſſes, to the time, and to the 
circumſtances of the object, a bargain 
was with very little ceremony concluded, 
by which the venerable Egyptian, in con- 
ſideration of a trifling equivalent, con- 
ſigned over to his Lordſhip, all right, 
title, or claim, ſhe, as a mother, previouſly. 
poſſeſſed in the faid young lady, Highly q 
pleaſed with the purchaſe, the young no- 


bleman 
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bleman carried her off in triumph, and 
put her under the immediate direction of 
a matron, well qualified for the taſk of the 
transformation neceſſary, If he was cap- 
tivated with her at firſt ſight, the meta- 
morphoſes that took , place in cleanlineſs 
and dreſs, rendered her an object Kill more 
deſirable, —ſhe was, in fact, every thing 
that could be wiſhed by a man of his diſ- 
- poſition, who conſidered the cultivation 


of the mind, totally unconnected with 


his idea of gratification, —Nature, or ra- 
ther her habits of life, bad bleſt her with 
a ready volubility of utterance, ' which 
chance, ſometimes, qualified with points 


of wit, and turns of well placed humour, 
that well ſuited the ſhallowneſs of his 
Lordſhip's underſtanding; and there was 


In 


„ 


— 
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in her air and manner, a forward eafe and 
aſſurance, which even long habitude with 
the gay world ſometimes fails to eſtabliſh, 
but which failed not to operate where it 
was moſt eſſential.— Wonder not, there- 
fore, reader, that honorable propoſals ſuc- 
ceeded; or that Nan, in conſequence, 
became elevated to the rank of nobility, 
not, but that his Lordſhip might have ſet- 
tled matters on eaſier terms, but there 
would have been nothing novel in that 
every youth of his acquaintance enjoyed 
the ſociety of their own chere amie in 
private, and his ſettling matters in a ſimilar 


way would have been but adding a pair 


to the general flock, A marriage ſo ſud- 
den—ſo unequal—and ſo diametrically 
oppoſite to every wiſh and hope of his 

family, 


o — 


1 
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family, was new and highly radfying. — 
The world, and its cenſure, he cared little 
about, and even the anger of his father 
as amongſt the laſt of his conſiderations, 
Highly mortified and iueenſed as the Earl 
was, at a ſtep ſo unpropitious, there was 
ſo ſtrong a partiality inberent in his na- 


ture, towards his heir-apparent, that it 


_ was forgiven, and Lady Southby was 're- 
_ ceived, if not with all the cordiality ge- 
nerally beſtowed on ſo near a relation, yet 
with a decent civility, which at leaſt gave 


Indeed, Nan 
ſcarcely ſtood in need of ſuch a ſanction 


a ſanction to the match. 


to eſtabliſh a reputation in high life. She 


was bleſt with a portion of aſſurance, ſuit- 


able to her rank, and ſhe had a turn for 


gaicty and mme which the moſt | 


5 genteel 
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genteol bred lady in the upper circles 
might have envied,—with ſuch ſuperfi- 
cial advantages, Lady Southby dased 
into the gay world, merely, as ſhe ſaid, 
to do credit to the choice of her Lord. 
none could dreſs more expenſively, or 
keep it up in a better ſtyle, She rode on 
horſeback with ſpirit and elegance. —And 
in driving a curricle, ſhe ſtood unri- 
valled ; there was a majeſty in her perſon 
that ſet off to infinite advantage, a fa- 
ſhionable and manly ſtep and ſwagger, in 
which, though imitated by all, ſhe was 
excelled by none, and there was in all 
her actions, an attending confidence, 
which, however untoward, gave them a 
caſt of propriety. | 


Such 
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Such conduct, and the unlimited ap- 
probation that followed it, highly pleaſed 
the huſband in the firſt inſtance, —but 
ſomehow or other, with the general ap- 
probation, there was mixt ſome particular 
inſtances of marked good will, which did 
not, in the ſmalleſt degree, add to his Lord - 
ſhip's ſatisfaction. With her other quali- 
fications, her Ladyſhip had a Spirit ſupe- 
rior to contradiction, and an ambition, 
(more laudable perhaps than pleaſant) 
which ſoon held her from being the hum- 
ble pupil of her huſband, to aſſume the 
abſolute reins of family government; not 
that his Lordſhip ſat tamely down under 
this uſurpation, but like moſt other huſ- 
bands, in like ſituations, his efforts to 
curb his wife's career of extravagance 
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was ever ill timed, and conſequently non- 
effective. Home, by theſe means, be- 
came not one of the moſt comfortable fi- 
tuations, but as his Lordſhip confidered 
the connubial chain not of that ſtrength 
or importance which the more humble 
ſituated huſbands generally do, his in- 
trigues were carried on with little reſtraint, 
and the bondage rendered as light as poſ- 
ſible. In this diſpoſition he was aptly imi- 
tated by her Ladyſhip, who intruded on 
his moments of ſolitude, only when the 
imperious calls of an empty purſe ren- . 
dered ſuch intruſion more neceffary than 
pleaſant, Tt was in the midſt of one of 1 
theſe agrecable tte-a-tetes, that his Lord- 5 ny 
ſhip, without giving way to the urgent * 
demands of a help- mate „took what is gene- 


rally 


\ 
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rally termed French leave; and ſet out on 
the very journey, in which we find him 


ſo unexpectedly impeded. Her Ladyſhip 


highly diſappointed and incenſed, ſwore, 
by the father who begat her, (in which 
by the bye, ſhe alluded to no known earthly 


creature, for though, no-doubt, Nan, in 


common with others, had the honour of 
ſuch a parent, and though ſeveral very 


- diſtinguiſhed gentlemen, in the level in 


which ſhe originated, had laid claim to 
that diſtinction, yet ſo ſerupulous in 
point of conſcience was her mother, 
that ſhe never could be brought to de- 


_ clare a perfercnce,) that ſhe would have 


ample ſatisfaction, to effect which, nothing 
was ſo probable, as either interrupting his 


preſent journey or OE accompanying 
him in it, | | 
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CHAP. X. 


A þositive way to solicit a compliance, to- 
gether with a letter explanatory of its 
Author's character. 


Lavpy SOUTHBY, in conſequence of 
this determination, procured information 
of her Lord's rout, mounted her fleeteſt 
horſe, with a brace of loaded piſtols in her 
girdle, and, followed by a couple of favorite 
grooms, armed equally formidable, pur- 
ſued after him. The firſt part of the ren- 
counter hath already appeared, 


— 
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** What Nan,” cried his Lordſhip, © my 
dear girl, to what!“ “ No wheedling,” 
exclaimed the lady, interrupting him, and 
taking a ſtill more certain aim at that part 
where brains are in general depoſited— 
* Either accompany me back to town, or 
I accompany you into the country.” *And 
what may be the alternative to theſe very 
condeſcending propoſals my dear?“ de- 
manded he. Inſtant death; or what, to a 


man of honor, is ſtill worſe, deliberate 


c- dome!“ His Lordſhip fcratched his 
forehead; he well knew the high temper 
and determination of his Lady was equal 
to a ſtrict fulfilment of either threat; and 
not being anywife diſpoſed to incur the 


penalty of the firſt, or wait the conſequence 


of the other, he quietly conſented, or ra- 


ther 


ther ſ 
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ther ſubmitted to the ſecond propoſal, and 
with a heart very much at ease, handed her 
Ladyſhip into the chaiſe, not without ſome 
ſecret wiſhes that her neck might be broke 
before their arrival at the-place of deſtina- 
tion, for this very ſubmiſſive conduct, he 
received a kiſs of reconciliation, and her 
Ladyſhip declaring all differences were at 
an end, they drove on, never once recol- 
lecting the ſituation of the Parſon, who, 
thus left to himſelf, was fain to trudge back 
to che metropolis, not one jot fuller of that 
good-will he entertained for this happy 
:ouple, than he had been previous to his 
caving it. 


The noble pair proſecuted their journey 
1 tolerable good humour, Nan, who in 
a3 -: her 
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her earlier days, had taſted: the ſweets of a 
country life, during her frequent pilgri- 
mages to and from Norwood, now expati- 
ated on the beauties around them with that 
facility, with which a city miſs, after a 
twelve months reſidence at a Kentiſh-town 
boarding ſchool, entertains a Pudding-lane 
circle with a hiſtory of rural fimplicity, and 
the advantages of a country life. Lord 
Southby, who viewed: the objects thus de- 
ſcribed, not altogether with an. eye ſo ſci- 
entitic, entered but faintly into the ſpirit 
of this elucidation ; Is principal anxiety 
being how to. extricate himſelf from a re- 
ſtraint which ſo cloſe. an aſſociation with a 
wife . conferred. In conſequence of this, 
they had no ſooner. reached the near vici- 
nity of Wellford Lodge, than, quitting the 


carriage, 
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carriage, his Lordſhip vaulted nimbly over 


the park wall, and diſappeared, leaving his 
nb to go round to the gate in whatſoever 


humour ſhe pleaſed. 


Thus, then, is the unexpected appear- 


ance of Lord Southby in the peaceable 
domains of his brother accounted for, and 
the following letter, which is copied ver- 


batum, from the original manuſcript, ſent 
to Mr. Jennings, the reverend gentleman 


ſo lately mentioned, will, in ſome meaſure, 
explain the ſubſequent conduct of his 
Lordſhip ; it was written on the morning 
after his arrival, and dif} plays a pretty plain 
ſpecimen of his Lordſhip's contrition for a 
condudt. at once fo wicked and fo abſurd. 
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* On my foul! my dear Jennings, of all 


earthly fituations, this fame Wellford 
Lodge is the moſt. prepoſterous to a fellow 


of my way of thinking. The gay, the en- 
livening ſcenes of the metropolis are here 


ſo diſmally contraſted, that even as I ap- 


proached it I was involuntarily ſeized with 


ſenſationsof antipathy and horror, it ſeemed 
sweet ſolitude witha vengeance! the dreary 


whiſtling of the winds through the trees 
that overhung the road; the gloomy eroak- 
ing of the rooks, and other birds of equal 


cheerfulneſs, joined in ſymphony, with the 
muſical brayings of ſome reverend qua- 


drupeds pent up in a neighbouring inclo- 


ſure, formed altogether a concert not quite 
ſuited to my taſte. —It happened too, how- 
ever ſurpriſing it may ſeem, that the con- 


verſation 


verſatio 


myſelf, 
ſay wor 
a coun! 
to ſuit 
gaged 
it ſhor 
her La 
and ge 
path tl 
our fo! 
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verſation between my fellow traveller and 
myſelf, had taken a languid turn, not to 
ſay worſe of it, —on the whole, never was 
a countenance -more exquiſitely dreſt up 
to ſuit the journey of mourning I was en- 


gaged in, than was mine, —leaſt, however, 


it ſhould take an unfavorable turn, I left 
her Ladyſhip at the extremity of the park, 


and getting over the wall, took to a foot- 


path that leads to his worthy manſion of 
our forefathers. 


te Far I had not proceeded, when ſounds, 
different indeed from thoſe I have Juſt enu- 
merated, ſaluted mine -ear; attracted by. 
their ſoftneſs 1 quitted the path, and ſoon | 
diſtinguiſhed the object in which they ori- 
ginated, A young girl, with a book in ber 
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hand, and with eyes turned upward, in a 
kind of enthuſiaſtic attitude, ſat under the 
ſhade of a ſpreading tree. Beautcous 


genius of theſe ſolitary groves l' exclaimed 


I, as I approached, * permit a poor be- 
wildered traveller thus to throw himſelf at 

your feet, and ſupplicate your protection 
and guidance.“ 


She ſtarted from her devote poſture; 
and looked on me with a fearful ſurpriſe ; 
the look awakened our recollection, and 
| whilſt the uttered, good heaven! my 

Lord, is it you? I diſcovered her to be 


Charlotte, that charming little girl ſo much 


in the good graces of my mother, and 
whom I was wont to conſider my play- 
fellow, - now ripened into woman, and fi- 

niſhed 
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niſhed in elegance,—ori my honor ! Jen- 
nings, I never was more fuddenly, or more 
forcibly ſtruck, but why do I ſay struck; 
the inſtantaneous ſenſations I felt were en- 
chanting, never till this moment had ] ſeen 
any thing half ſo lovely, nor never felt a 
ftronger inclination to profit by the op - 
portunity, an over doſe. of Champaign 
ſwallowed at dinner, juſt to put my elocu- 
tion on a footing with my rib's, now ſerved. 
as a ſtimulative to my native impudence,— 
Gipſey Nan, and all the combined beauty 


of London, might have gone to the d—l. 
Charlotte, all modeſty and diffidence, was 


irreſiſtible, conſideration fled, and blinded 
by defire, I was about to obtain forcibly fo 
delicious a prize, when lo, her cries brought 

H. 5 to 
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to heraid, a fellow, whoſe ſpirited inter. 


ference brought back my ſcattered parti- 


cles of thought with a celerity not inferior 
to that with which they had eſcaped, —in 
ſhort, my reverend friend, with ſhame be 


it ſpoken, the dear ſaucy girl eſcaped my 
clutches, and in lieu of that bliſs my heated 
imagination had depicted, I had the honor 
to reccive a drubbing, which carried with 
it the complete rudiment of the exerciſe, 
and the lecture was delivered in a way 10 
keenly expreſſive of the teacher's ſincerity 
that I believe I ſhall never forget one jot of 


its import, and in conſequence, like other 


juſt men, muſt return the obligation when 


I am able, at preſent my bones being rather 
out of tune for the purpoſe, | 


Judge 
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te Judge from this that my reception at 
the Lodge was by no means heightened by 
this tranſaction, —Charlotte views me with 
a ſcornful contempt; and Edmund, albeit 
moulded in tenderneſs and charity, can 
ſcarcely conceal his indignation at my con- 
duct. I am very much miſtaken in my 
opinion, if ſomething intereſted 1s not at 
the bottom of this, and if eyes can expreſs 
any kind of meaning, ſuch an attempt on 
his part would have been attended with leſs 
violent oppoſition, and that bar of affinity 
in blood, which they wiſh to place between 
me and any further hopes I may entertain, 
I imagine will. never be a drawback or 
their happineſs.. 


* To this laſt ſuperſtitious mummery, 
from family, as well as other, motiyes, I am» 


H 6 fon: 
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for the preſent forced to ſubſcribe, and 
have with no ſmall degree of adroitneſs 


put on the ſemblance of contrition, and 


devoutly joined in the melancholy ſolem- 
nities of the place,—this curb to my na- 


tive bent, will only, however, ripen my 


more volatile thoughts to quicker matu- 
_ rity, and lay a train to that mine whoſe 


exploſion will open a certain road to the 


full completion of my wiſhes. 


e By the bye, my worthy tutor, in your 
next letter, pray inform me, if during your 
long intimacy with the old lad, my papa, 
any circumſtance occurs to your memory, 
that may throw ſome light on the real 
birth-right of Charlotte? I am in no other 
way curious on this point, than merely the 


ſatisfaction of going on a certainty. 
« We 


Fc 


few 


ſiſta 
pre: 
infl 


at 1 
pur 
Ed 
the 
cot 
ant 
ſer 


lie 


e We expect Captain Fairfax here in a 
few days; his very friendly advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance, will be of much uſe to me in the 
preſent ſituation of things, you know the 
influence he has over Lady Southby, and 
at no time can it be exerciſed to better 
purpoſe, he is alſo in the boſom ſecrets of 
Edmund, and his ſuperior knowledge of 
the ways of mankind, will aſſiſt me in 
counteracting the ſchemes of my athletic 
antagoniſt Sir Samuel BeJford, whoſe pre- 
ſent footing in the family is by far too high 
to be pleaſant or ſafe, 


© Fairfax, before I left town, adviſed 


me he had drawn a bill on my agent for a 
' ſum highly neceſſary for his ſafety, I be- 
lieve I have no money in the agent's hands; 

| do 
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do then beg my father to take the ſaid bill 


up, —as to my debts to my tradeſmen, I 


do not wiſh my right honorable sire to 


meddle—they muſt wait—and be d—n'd 


Il was going to ſay. 
your's, always, 
SOUTHBY.” 


CHAP, 


T} 


tuatic 


ſham 
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* CHAP. XI. 


The origin of a very Fashionable 


Ornament. 


WI left Edmund and bis ſiſter in a ſi- 
tuation of thought in which love, fear, and 
ſhame, ſeemed to ſtrive for a preponde- 
rance, from this ſtate of agitation, they 
were ſoon, however, in ſome meaſure di- 
verted, by the very unexpected entrance 
of Lady Southby, who sans ceremonie, 
\ burſt into the apartment with her uſual 
manly ſwagger, humming an Italian air 
with that confidential aſſurance, which 


ever 
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ever diſtinguiſhes the kighly well bred from 


the vulgar. As neither had ever been ho- 1 

nored by a previous acquaintance with the 8 
| perſon of this new relation, nor had ever. 8 
| | been initiated in the myſtery of faſhionable by 
life, they were equally ſurpriſed and awed: «a 
by her Ladyſhip's preſence, who having: _ 
[ firſt paid a warm compliment to her own. 
| 5 8 ve 
0 figure in the glaſs, turned round, and ſtar- . 
| ing full in the face. of Edmund, declared oli 
1 he was a very handſome fellow, and then 2 
i gaily aſked whether he was her brother? 

beſore he could reply to this polite query, 

her notice was attracted by Charlotte, on 

whoſe beauty ſhe beſtowed a ſimilar com- 4 

pliment, adding, in a tone of admiration, a 
N e ſuch a pair, at ſuch a diſtance from dear bl 
þ St, James's, - why now, don't you come to 


London? 
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London? - ſuchſhapes - ſuch figures - with 
a little cultivation, a little twiſt of the ton, 
would but L—d how exquiſitely warm I 
am,”—this laſt obſervation ſhe accompa- 
nied by uncaſing herſelf from. the weighty 
meumbrance of a horſe- man's great coat, 
and all the other etceteras of modern tra- 
velli ng, and appeared the female ſo genu- 
me—that nothing but that little accom- 
pliſhment called modesty. was wanting, to 
put her on an equality with Charlotte her- 
felf.. 


Edmund, now gueſſing who his viſitor: 
was, advanced to ſalute her, which ſhe re- 
turned with a mach, which brought the 
blood inſtantaneouſly into the cheeks of 
Charlotte, and. threw the youth himſelf 


into 
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into a temporary embarraſſment; he en- 
quired after the health of his brother, and 
whether he might expect the pleaſure of 


his company, Her Ladyſhip was by this 


time too much engaged to reply to theſe 
queſtions, ſhe had again turned to the mir- 


ror, and was ſhocked beyond meaſure at 


the idea of being without her maid, «* bark 
ye, my dear,” cried ſhe, addreſſing herſelf 


to Charlotte, without turning round, * do 


you underſtand any thing of wigs..” 


«Wigs! your Lady ſhip, —repeated Char- 


lotte in a note of ſurpriſe. 


Migs, ey child! mine is moſt ter- 


ribly out of sorts.“ So intirely recluſe had 


Charlotte lived, chat this was the firſt men- 
tion the had heard of ſuch an elegant. 


female 
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female decoration—to ſatisfy ber doubts, 
Lady Southby pulled her's off. © Nothing 
on my honor !” added ſhe, “is ſo delight- 
fully becoming—but what of that ?—the 
invention is my own, and like moſt other 


inventions of gcnius—ſprang from ne- 


ceſſity. You muſt know, that ſome time 
ago, cropping was all the go, and I ſacri- 
ficed one of the beſt heads of hair in the 
world to bring it about. One day, Southby 
came into my drefling room, and obſerv- 
ing Stanton turning the little remnant 1 
had left, took the irons :—but as the crea- 
ture never does any thing like any body 
elſe, he burned my neck in the moſt fright- 


ful manner imaginable; next night was 


my rout—but what of that Al ſent for an 
ingenious artiſt, and concealed the ſcar 
ih 
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with the flowing ringlets of a wig. The 
men were in raptures, and the ladies bit 
their lips with envy, but what of that ꝰ— the 


thing was new; it was charming, and it 


became the rage. Wigs of all deſcriptions 


were ſported ; and many, not content with. 
wearing the borrowed ringlets of others, 
had even their own native ones converted 
into a scratch.“ 


A ſervant now entering, told Edmund. 
that Lord Southby was below. Charlotte 
| ſtarted and grew pale, and the man offici- 


ouſly adding that it was Lord Southby chat 


had uſed Miſs Southby ill. Edmund 
turned and ſaw his ſiſter's ſituation. Speak 
Charlotte | Was it my brother that fright- 
ened you ?. but that is impoſlible—he 


could 


could 
The bl 
from t. 


ply of 
truth, 


.COMIN 
candi. 


only c 


ſenſe, 


ing t 
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fury 
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could not by heaven] he durſt not do it. 
The blood ruſhed into his cheeks and fled 
from them alternately as he waited the re - 
ply of his ſiſter. Unuſed to diſguiſe the 
truth, or to refuſe a compliance with the 
commands of a brother ſo beloved, ſhe 
candidly confeſt the. leading circumſtances, 
only concealing thoſe parts which her nice 
ſenſe of modeſty required ; far ſrom quiet- 
ing the agitation of Edmund, this un- 
ſtudied diſcloſure rouſed all his paſſions, 
fury flaſhed in his countenance, he vio- 
lently traverſed the apartment, keeping ' 
his eyes fixt on a ſword that had been 
careleſsly laid on the top of his bureau. 
Charlotte was terrified at this ardent emo- 
tion ; but as for Lady Southby, ſhe burſt 
into a fit of laughter, declaring that ſhe had 


never 
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never ſeen better acting in all her life. 
« Come hither child” ſaid ſhe, to Charlotte, 
« and can you be quite ſuch a novice as to 
be alarmed at a little common gallantry. 
On my honor! I would not givea pin for a 
man that had not a ſpirit in that way ; be- 
ſides, child, if his lordſhip meant any thing 
ſerious, I am the perſon injured, but thank 
heaven, I am too well acquainted with the 
world to take umbrage atſucha trifle, And 
as for you, my tragedy-turned brother,” 
ſhe cried, placing herfelf ſo as to ſhorten 
his walk, „all this is mighty well in 
theory, but in practice there is not a female 
in the kingdom that would not pardon an 
attack of this nature, ſooner than ſorgive 


the affront of no attack at all !” 


There 


CT 
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There is a keenneſs in ridicule that 
{trikes deeper than the moll pointed advice 
or admonition ; ridicule too, coming from 
one ſo beautiful; ſo near in affinity; and 
ſo much in herſelf intereſted, failed not in 
its effect; he was even athamed of his 
tranſports, and on the entry of his brother, 
received him with real affection. Sir 
Samuel Belford, who accompanied the van- 
quiſhed nobleman, felt it his duty to in- 


terfere in this delicate buſineſs : and Lady 


Southby agaiu introducing the ſubject. of 


wigs, the whole died in fiience and ap- 


parent reciprocal forgivenets, 


Lady Southby, who hated melancholy, 
ſtrove to baniſh its influences from her 


preſcnt reſidence, parties were formed, and 


gaiety 


\ 
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gaiety prevailed, nor did the unfortunate 
Clariſſa fail in her endeavours to augment 


the good humour of the family: received 
in the moſt ſympathetic manner by Char- 
lotte.; her ſorrow ſeemed to ſubſide, and 
her manners to aſſume a poliſh beyond 


what might have been expected. Lady | 
Southby treated her as a friend, and all 
but the baronet gave implicit credit to the 


ſtory of her unhappineſs, Why—he wha, 


on every occaſion, had ſhewn ſymptoms af 


genuine compaſſion, ſhould, in this one 
inſtance, deviate from the general plan will 
be explained, as has before been ſaid, 


hereafter, to the reader's ſatisfaction, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Some plausible remarks, with some of their 


consequences. 


Tin. interruption which Edmund had 
met with, by the foregoing circumſtances, 
in writing to his friend Fairfax, was done 
away ; the firſt leiſure moment he could 
command from the officious attention of 
his new viſitants; his letter was now 
lengthened by a ſimple detail of occyr- 
rences which, in the ſimplicity of his heart, 
he imagined would be gratifying to his 
friend. This letter was diſpatched by a 


vor, 1. - ſpecial 
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ſpecial meſſenger, with that celerity which 
its author imagined due to its import, 
Tho' the captain was highly gratified by 
the receipt of the very liberal accompani- 
ment, which indeed more than anſwered 
his expectations, the unfuſ pecting can- 
dour with which the writer cammunicated 
the domeſtic changes that had taken place, 
gave an alarm to that foreſight, which is 
the conſtant attendant on a bad heart, 
how far this alarm operated, may be con- 
oeived by the reader, from a peruſal of 
the following epiſtle, which he diſpatched 
by the ſame meſſenger. | 


My heart, my dear friend, is full—yet 
I will not hurt the delicacy of your feelings 


by my thanks ; they are, I truſt, regiſtered 


elſewhere. — 
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eliewhere.—And that benign Power, who 
views the actions of mankind with infalli- 


ble preciſion, will give to the character 


a never fading impreſſion, 


« I will ſoon join your ſociety at Wellford 


Lodge, and truſt to find the cheerful deity, 


that wont to preſide there, again ſcat- 
tering thoſe particles that inſures tranquil- 
lity. I could wiſh in the mean time to 
congratulate you on thoſe new acquiſitions 
to your family which you ſo flatteringly 
deſcribe, did not, perhaps, a fooliſh ſeru- 
puloſity for your real comfort, interfere : 
it is thejuſt privilege of friendſhip, to watch 
o'er the conduct of its object, and it is 
alſo the incumbent duty of this friendſhip, 
to uſe ſuch privilege without reſtraint or 

= Il ceremony. 
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ceremony. Firſt, then, my dear Edmund, 


I do not like your admired Sir Samuel 
Welford, nor can I imagine you ſuch a dupe 
to his boaſted ſcience, as to give implicit 
credit to the well arranged features of a 


countenance, without a concordance of 


action and a candid openneſsof behaviour; 


believe me, that the account given of him- 


ſelf is totally irreconcilable to that com- 
mon ſpring that actuates the movement of 
mankind; the days of chivalry are paſt, 


and in this age, when we find a man 


leaving the ſubſtantial comforts of a home * 


aud the pleaſures to be derived from a ra- 
tional neighbourhood, for the mere che- 
merical bleſſings ariſing from diſcomfort 
and inconvenience, we ought to look on 
him, at beſt, to be one of thoſe ſlaves to 
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- 


whim or ſelf opinion, who, under the uſurp- 
ed denomination of ſentimental travellers, 
give a falſe caſt to their own native diſ- 
poſition, and from caprice, or a real weak- 
neſs of intelle&, connec notions the moſt 
oppoſite, and allowing the internal ſenſe 
to be overpowered by external objects; the 
moſt infignificant occurrence is formed 
into a ſource of ſympathy, and a block or 
a ſtone turned into objects of feeling and 
ſenſibility. Still, Edmund, happy will I 
be to find theſe obſervations altogether in- 
applicable to the baronet, and that my 


ſolicitude to prevent impoſition has out- 


run my diſcernment ; I will alſo rejoice to 


find that his interpoſition in that unhappy 


tranſaction between Charlotte and Lord 


Southby, was the ſole effect of chance, 
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aided by a ſpontaneous preſſure of unn. 
terested bravery; and, on ſuch eonviction, 
do I with you join in the warmeſt teſti- 
mony of thanks—but your ſiſter, my 
fend, is beautiful, and formed for love; 
and if Sir Samuel adds intrigue to the liſt 
of his fingularitics—look to it,—imagine 
not, however, that I wiſh to raiſe your 
ſuſpicion ; but ſuch romantic eceentrici- 
ties are ſo uneommon, that they carry with 


them s doubt of their being altagriber 
unjatentional. 


= 


« Your a of Clariſſa beguiled me of 

a tear, yet what is contained in the ſtory, 
that a little obſervation will not furniſh us 
with a ſimilitude? She has loſt the man of 
her heart; —true but where, let me aſk, 
18 
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is the female, arrived at the age of a wo- 
man, that has not encountered the ſtings 
of real or imaginary diſappointment ? a 
little experience in theſe matters will con- 
vince us, that nothing ſo eaſily yaries its 
object as love, or that the moſt boaſted 
conſtancy, the eaſieſt admits the force of a 
ſecondary flame !—doubt not then but 
that this ſame love-ſick maiden, convinced 
of the fruitleſſneſs of grief, will, in due 
time, transfer the love ſhe at preſent ebe 

riſhes for the memory of her ſoldier, ta - 
| ſome other equally worthy admires.” 


« Theſe truizms you, my friend, ought 
to apply to your own immediate uneaſi- 
neſs ; and heſitate not to believe that your 
paſſion for the amiable Charlotte has not 

| 1 4 perpetually 
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— 


perpetually excluded the happineſs of a 
mutual flame. Your love for this girl has 
merely gained its preſent aſcendency from 
oppoſition ; for had ſhe ſlill continued the 
plain Charlotte, the orphan of a mother's 
charity ; ſtill would ſhe have appeared an 
I object of ſimple admiration ; it was, be 

aſſured, the knowledge of what ſhe really 
is, that engendered the tranſporting idea 
of what ſhe might have been: —and this 
idea gaining ſtrength from the impoſſi- 
bility of its accompliſhment, formed a 
kind of ſyſtematic regret, which, uniting 
itſelf with the native ſoftneſs of'your diſ- 
poſition, has produced that fund of un- 


eaſineſs you ſo feelingly pourtray. 


e To undermine and blow up, (to uſe 
the technical expreſſions of our profeſſion) 
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this magazine of diſquiet, nothing is want- 
ing but reſolution ;—look around you, 
and how eaſy it will be to find a lady, no- 
wiſe inferior to your sister, who unfettered 
by ſuch an incestuous obſtacle, will meet 
with tranſport, that warmth of affecti on 


ſo congenial to your own ſuſceptibility of 


heart, and, by a delicate return of love, 
enſure you permanent tranquillity. The 
trial 1s at leaſt praiſe-worthy, and depend 
upon it, not impracticable ; ſuch a reſolu- 


tion, ſanctioned by reaſon, will become 


ſtrengthened by time; and Charlotte will 
gradually deſcend to that degree of adora- 
tion which her affinity warrants. Then 
Edmund you will thank the officiouſneſs 
of that friendſhip that thus pointed out the: 

1 5 | primary 
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primary path to happineſs, however harſh 
and famuliar it may now appear, | 


The conduct of Lord Southby is little 
to be wondered at, conſidering the nature 
of his connections and purſuits. I have 
long known his lordſhip, and know. that it 
is not the ſtrict obſervance of virtue, that 
will ſtop the farther attempts of his licen- 
tious appetite. 1 tremble, therefore, for 
Charlotte, environed as ſhe is by the in- 
tomperate paſſion of your brother, and, by 
what is infinitely more dangerous, a fatal 
propensity for the baronet, if ſuch, as it is 
but too probable is the case, exiſts, As to 
her tender ſentiments for yourſelf, —if in- 
* Mee aſide, they ever might be 


denominated 


* 
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denominated tender, her own good ſenſe 
will now point out their futility, —above 


all, be thou Edinund aware of that hypo- 


critical ſhew of tenderneſs, which if not 

guarded againſt, may ultimately end in 
ruin and contrition. os 

Your's ever, fincerely, 

H. FairPax,” 

The true motive of this epiſtle may be 

ealily aſcertained, falſe in friendſhip as the 

Captain: was himſelf, he dreaded to have 

an aſſociate in the eſteem of Edmund, he 


dreaded more that the affeQions of Char- 


lotte might be previouſly engaged to his 
ewn application, and he conſidered the 


jealouſy of the youth once kindled, ſuffi» 


cient to obviate his fears; to work on this 
i 6 jealouſy, 
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jealouſy, therefore, was his aim, and the 
ambiguous manner in which he worded his 
letter, went farther than could the moſt 
direct accuſation, —The unſuſpecting Ed- 
mund peruſed it with a painful aſtoniſh- 


ment, but it was an aſtoniſhment mingled i 


with the warmeſt gratitude,—his ſiſter, 
who happened to be preſent, ſaw his emo- 
tion, ſhe obſerved him repeatedly read over 
the letter with an enereaſing wildneſs of 
demeanour, and ſhe ſaw him haſtily put 
the lettcr into his pocket, and quit the 
room, without taking the leatt notice of 
her being preſent.—A behaviour fo un- 
kind, and ſo unlike the uſual politeneſs of 
her brother alarmed her, ſhe flew after him, 
and overtook him, as he rapidly purſued 
the path that led into the fayorite retreat 
of Lady Wellford, 


« Mir, . 


ſcarcely articulate, I hope you will par- 


« Mr, Southby, ſnid'ſt thou, Charlotte,” 
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« Mr. Southby,” ſaid ſhe with a voice 


don my officious freedom—T have no right 
to interrupt you—but if the overflowing of 
a heart full of gratitude''——Edmund 
turned ſhort, and taking her by the hand, 


exclaimed he, interrupting her, and mel- 
lowing his voice with particular ſoftneſs, 
—*ſo formal, yet ſo humble; why ſo un- 
uſual a contraſt, and why does Charlotte 
entertain a doubt, that any action of her's 
ſhould by me be termed an intruſion 2?” 


“ Something unfortunate has occurred, 
my brother,” faid Charlotte, “ and my 
anxiety to know the cauſe has hurried me 
thus to take a liberty ſo unbecoming, and 
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to ſolicit a confidence of which I am alto- 
gether unworthy.” 


© You are worthy of every confidence, 
Charlotte; yet,” cried he, with heſitation, 


< there are circumſtances that frequently 


occur in the journey through life, that even 
tuch worth and fidelity as your's ought not 
to. participate,—this letter is. of this de- 
ſcription, the ſenſations it has communi- 
cated, could not be ſoftened. by a diſcloſure 
of its contents, were I ſo cruel as to make 
the experiment.” 


The mind,” ſaid, Charlotte, © is eaſed 
by. unburthening it ſelf of thoſe ſecrets 
that give it pain, and altho' any advice of 
mine would be too inſignificant to admi- 
niſter 
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niſter comfort, yet mi ght a diſcloſure leſſen 
the poignancy of your uneaſinefs, and at 
leaſt confer on me the ſatisfaction of ſhar- 


ing in the trouble of one, whom I—ssteem 
ſo much.“ 


Charlotte faultered, as ſne pronounced 
the word esteem; it ſeemed the mere ſub- 
ſtitute of a term more near to her heart, 
and a tear, which had quivercd in her eye 
through the ſentence, now. fell on the band, 
of her brother, whoſe tenderneſs awakened, 
by the ſympathetic drop, his eircumſpec- 
tion fled—he caught her in his arms, and 
ſtifling on her boſom a ſob that tried to 
force its way, faintly uttered O Char- 
lotte! this is but the foretaſte of that ex- 
ceſs of miſery that awaits us!“ 

& Eacess 
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Excess of misery /” repeated his ſiſter, 
emphatically, © ſurely—ſurely Edmund, 
we have done nothing to warrant a cataf- 

trophe ſo dreadful,” 


That fentence in the letter of Fairfax, 
which ſo maliciouſly hinted at the incestu- 
ous connection between them, was deeper 


engraved on the memory of Edmund, than 


was every other inſinuation, and the ſlight- 
eſt touch gave it enegy, — he quitted the 


animating hold, and in a tone of fadneſs, 
exclaimed, that they muſt part. a 


e And is this the terrible calamity that 


threatens We; demanded Charlotte, aſſum- 
ing a gaiety of accent, and ſmiling through 
the agony that dimmed her features ; 


<« ſure, 
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* ſure, brother, we wanted no ſvoth-fayer 
to point out the propriety of this, nor the 
injunctions of a friend, to give . to 


the ſtep.” 


« Bat. we want fortitude, Charlotte, 


cried her brother, quickly, * and howeyer 


light the tranſaction -: may appear in- your 


_ conſideration, on my-ſoul ! to me the de- 


termination is dreadful. To part, Char- 


lotte, ſimply as a word, is nothing—but 
to ſeparate for ever—to bid a laſt adieu to 
all that is dear to us, and ſtep at once from 
happineſs to its extreme oppolite, without 
being able to drink of that oblivion which 


can only: paliate abſence, i is to me intolera- 


ble, —without the company of Charlotte, 
the world will be a deſolated wild, in which, 


wandering 


— 
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wandering o'er the thorny path of diſap- 
pointment, my imagination will conti- 
nually dwell on former happineſs, on hours 


of bliſs—paſt, never never to return, un- 


leſs, perhaps, the fear- ſormed phantom of 


my ſiſter's danger, ſtops the current of re- 
collection, and holds up the gloomy pic- 
ture of that ruin and mifery, that may a- 
wait your then unprotected innocence,— 
yet let me not think of this, kind heaven | 
there is anguiſh unſupportable in the very 
idea, tho' how little leſs is the acrimony of 
my forebodings, when probability points 
out, that in theſe moments of my miſery, 
Charlotte will be happy—in the arms of 
another, —happy—whiltt Edmund is for- 
got, even then I will not complain of your 
inconſtancy - providence has marked out 
the 
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the path, and its unalterable decrees will 
guide you on it, with ſubmiſſion will I 
then bend to the trial, and, without a mur- 
mur, drop into that laſt bed, prepared by 
a broken heart, but a heart, my fifter, 
ever conſtant and unalterable.—My head 
burns,” continued he, wildly, putting his 
hand to his forehead, and fixing his eyes 
with languid inattention on the ground, 
« and were I to indulge this image of ap · 
proaching wretchedneſs, my brain would 
turn, and—but, I might then be inſenfible 


ef miſery.” 


CHAP. 
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- CHAP. XIII. 


Unsubstantial Surmises, oft'times stronger 
than positive Facts. 


Þ OOR Charlotte flood motionleſs, the 
unuſual agitation of her brother's manner, 
and the melancholy pathos with which he 
accompanied his words, ſhook her pre- 
tended firmneſs, and filled her boſom with 
a mixture of terror and compaſſion; tears, 
which on moments of leſs tribulation, ſea- 
ſonably ſoften down the fury of the paſ- | 
ſions, and eaſe the affected ſpirits, now re- 
fuſed to flow,—a deep ſilence enſfued— 
15 ig . which 
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which Edmund interpreting in a ſenſe op- 
poſite to Gts real fi gnificance, turned from 
her, and walked into the thickeſt part of the 
ſhrubbery; whilſt his ſiſter, ſinking on the 
ground, became for ſome minutes wrapt 
in inſenſibility. 5 


Edmund threw himſelf on a ſcat—the 
tranſport of love that had driven reaſon 
from its throne, and even had ſhaken the 
delicate fibres of the brain, from their 
wonted occupation, gradually ſubſided 
he again unfolded the letter, he peruſed it 
more attcntively, but without looting any 
of that acrimony of thought firſt imbibed 
from its contents; ſuperior as his mind had 
hitherto been to the paſſion of jealouſy, a 
tincture of it had now entered his boſom, 
which 
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which ſeemed at once to account for the 
calm and apparent indifference with which 
Charlotte had received the information of 
their parting. The conduct of his ſiſter, 
blameleſs as it was in every reſpect in his 
opinion, till this moment, attacked now by 
the deep inſinuations of Fairfax, appeared 
covered with a dark ſhade of ſuſpicion, and 


this ungainly change, he imputed to the 


endeavours of his viſitor Sir Samuel Bel- 
ford—he reflected on the uniform polite- 
naſs of this gentleman to his fiſter, the ex- 


traordinary warmth of his expreſſions in 


her favour, whilſt his attention ſeemed 


evidently engaged in rooting up the paſ- 
ſion that wrung his own boſom, and his 
continuance at Wellford Lodge without 


any declared motive—he, in the wildneſs 
of 
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of his imagination, ſaw many other cir- 
cumſtances of doubt paſs before him, par- 
ticularly a kind of intimacy that had taken 
place ſuddenly between the baronet and 
his female viſitor, contrary to the expreſs 
declarations of the gentleman himſelf, who 
had made no ſcruple to ſay, that her beha- 
viour and her ſtory were at ſtrange vari- 
ance, and that his phyſiological obſerva- 
tions made but little in her favor, —The 
idea of his being impoſed on encreaſed his 
anger, and threatend to diſpoſſeſs him of 
that mildneſs of temper, which had hither- 


to rendered him fo truly amiable, 


This truly unpleaſant contemplation 
was interrupted by the appearance of Lord 
Southby, who having juſt eſcaped from 

TL the 
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the conſequence of a little altercation, 2 la 


matrimonial, (in which Lady Southby, as 


was uſual on ſimilar occaſions, would have 


carried her point, by the expreſſive appli- 


cation of her fair hand to the hearing or- 
gan of her help-mate), was juſt in that 
happy turn of temper, calculated to vex 
and irritate the temper of the firſt he met 
with. 


& How, now! Edmund,” cried he, ſlap- 
ping his brother on the ſhoulder, “ ſtill 
harping on the melancholy inſtrument 
of diſcontent, and endeavouring, like the 
fuſly philoſopher of old, whoſe name by 
the bye, I have forgot, to ſtudy the lan- 
guage of birds, that the rooks and daws, 
and you may croak in diſinal conſonance, 
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Come, come, you muſt to London, 
where groves, and trees, and ſhades, and 
ſtreams that murmur echoes to the ſtrains 
of love ſick maidens, will be transformed 
into every thing animating, gay and de- 
lightful.” 


© You have your amuſements, and I 
have mine, brother ;” replied Edmund, 
with a ſigh, © the ſolitary ſimplicity of ſi- 
tuation is by long habitude congenial to 
my diſpoſition, the pleaſures of the fathi- 
onable world would, therefore, be loſt on 
me, and whilſt your giddy round of high 
ſcaſoned entertainments paſt before me, I 
could oy partake of them with a palled 
appetite, becauſe my thonghts would be 


elſewhere,” 


Tos. 1; K 6 That 
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e That be d—n'd !” exclaimed South. 
by, with a happy cadence which took away 
the vulgarity of the exclamation, 6 do you 
now flatter yourſelt, that I can take this in, 
or imagine that your imperious modeſty is 
not a mere maſk under which you may 
sin with impunity—are we not of the ſame 
materials compoſed ?” | 


<« But our education has been widely 
different,” anſwered Edmund. 


« Granted;” cricd his Lordſhip, with a 
twiſt of ſelf-importance, my education 
has indeed been conducted on the liberal 
principle of gentility,—I have always de- 
ſpiſed books,—yet I believe few under- 
ſtand things better. — 

« Few 


as 
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ut. « Few underſtand things worſe;” ob- 
Way ſerved Lady Southby, who! that moment 
you joined the party, accompanied by the ba- 
i ronet and Clariſſa, to whom her Lady ſhip 
yvi had, as ſhe expreſſed it, taken a mighty lik- 


9 ing, for reaſons which may be explained 
me hereafter;,—Southby returned a look, in 


which even the penetration of Sir Samuel 
could not diſtinguiſh the veſtage of grati- 
tude, for being thus ſeaſonably ſet right, 
and changing the ſubject, aſked whether 
ſhe till perſiſted in her intention? ' Moſt 
aſſuredly my love,” replied ſhe, © you ſee 
I am equipt;” ſo ſaying, ſhe laid a whip 


ſhe held in her hand pretty ſmartly acroſs 
- the ſhoulders of her Lord, and pulling off 
ber hat with the hand that returned from W's 


this kind office, with the other expoſed a 
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leg, the lower extremity of which was en- 
cloſed in a half. boot ſo nicely made, as not 


to conceal the exquiſite ſhape of the mem 


ber.— The horſes are gone round to the 


gate,“ continued her Ladyſhip, 2 and 0 
long 0 be mounted. a 1 Og 


cc No doubt of it,” obſerved the huſband, 
with an emphaſis:— — Sir Samuel ſiniled— 
Lady Southby took him under the arm, and 
with the familiar appellation of bene 
wretch, —walked on. 


The two brothers remained ſome time 
looking after them, © I ſhall loſe fifty 


guineas by this d—n'd engagement,” ſaid 
Southby, © for altho' Nan is one of the 
firſt equeſirians in the kingdom, I doubt 


her 
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« 


her ability to cope with Belford; we bot h 
are wonderfully beholden to him,“ added 
he, with a ſneer, which called the blood 
into the face of Edmund, © but apropos— 
of the buſineſs we were talking of. In the 
poliſhing of my manners, and in giving me 
a caſt of ſuperior openneſs, I had the exam- 
ple of my father before me, who is allowed 
by all to be the 80rt—deviliſh keen—and 
up to every thing—I aſſure you brother, 
our father is ſtill a tellow of mettle, and 
will be proud to introduce ſuch a promiſ- 
ing lad as you are, to ſome of our firſt rate 
keepers of it up, where the genius of high 
life will hover oer you, and diſſipating thoſe 
d—n'd ſanctified traits of a miſplaced 
maternal education, hold you forth in thoſe 
lively colours of extravagance, wllich ought 


K 3 tO 
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to Gifliniguiſh the man of ſpirit and for- 


tune there, brother, all the voluptuous 
vaticty of dove." 


a. * 


Edmund pai ans; by turning 
op m ORs” 03 Outs fraval 
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« So,” cried his Lordſliip, catching the 


meaning, “ you would perſuade me that 


love ſorms no portion of the ingredients 


that compoſe your ſyſtem.” 


Love and ſenſuality are difiin& paſ- 
ſions,” replied Edmund — Yet always 
end in an agreeable junction, rejoined 
the Peer, © elſe of all other paſſions, love 
is the weakeſt; look ye, brother, with all 
h your hypocritical cant, I believe you to be 
a d—liſh queer fellow and fly withall— 
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there now—by way of ſpecimen—is Char- 
lotte, who; out of pure and diſintereſted af- 
fection, you have ſtyled sister pray! what 
does your morality ſay to her?“ 


= Every thing that is in and: conſo- 
latory,” anſwered the other; © and I think 


ee Do to her as to a woman;' added the 
elder, archly. 


* [ * not anderfiand Joe cailleryy 7 
ſaid Edmund, ENTRY NH . 


But you underſtand one another,” 
eried his brother, © and that is ſufficient, 
at leaſt to me it is ſo—as for ſome other 


x 4 people, 
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people, they may Fudge for themſe!ves,— 
be laid particular ſtreſs on the words, some 
oller people, and accompanied them with 
a. f gnificance of geſture, which forcibly 
attracted the eurioſity of Edmund, — 4 
don't like this fellow,” pon my honor Icon 
_ tinved bis Lordſhip, © yet what the plague 
dove Fto 40 with rn Popes: buſineſs?” 


* F enii6t wiftike ihe wa of allu- 


fion,” cried Edmund, in an unufual emo- 


tion, © tho' I dare not admit the juſtice of 
the application—my opinion of my fiſter's 
virtue is too long eſtabliſhed, to admit a 


real doubt, and I think the baronet poſ- 


ſeſſes an integrity and honor, above the a.. 
tack of mere ſuſpicion.” OO 


a> 


cc how: 
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" D—n his honor,” exelaimed Southby, 
what, fas heaven's ſake, has his honer to do 
ina bargain with, the ſex pon my honor! 
I do not recollect an inſtanee on the re: 
cords of faſhion, where a man ever, ſuo⸗ 
ceeded with a woman on the rigid princi; 
ple of honor No, no, in theory it is pret- 
ty well, but i in practice at leaſt impolitiey. 
if not impoſlible—nay, the dear rogues 
themſelves know this ſame virtue is but 
nominal, and accordingly ſeldom: inelude 
it in a treaty now a days. There, for in- 


ſtance, i is my Gipsey Nan, who, I believgy, | 


never put the ſmalleſt confidence in my. 
honor, finds my inclination perfectly-ſuff-. 
cient to. compoſe the article of comfort; 


and here again is Charlotte, with all her. 


ſimplicity and innocence, I' en gage for it, 
| of „ builds 
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builds more on your fondneſs, than on your 
honor or integrity—as to her dependence 
on our friend, the baronet, it muſt be 
but trifling, when * eonſider ” motive 
is is only pleaſure.” \ e TP) een e 
r. 8 094339 5% 2, eee v7 4 

« Why do ye torture me with ſuch ſur- 
miſes?” cried Edmund, graſping the hand 
of his brother in violent agitation, © Char- 
lotte“ js juſt like other women, inter- 
rupted Southby, * fitkle;-cHangeable and 
whimſical, here comes one in F of 
the en e ne n, 
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From: had l 10 n of the, gay- 


den-which.commandeda view of-the adja- 


cent park, and, could. plainly perceive the 
nature of the amuſement and engagement 
of Lady Southby, It was a race in which 


no leſs dexterity than exertion was dif- 


played, and in which her Ladyſhip came 


in victorious, not indeed from the ſuperior 
fleetneſs of her quadruped, tho! the firſt 
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in the ſtud of her brother, but owing to the 
truly polite conduct of her opponent, who 
rather chuſing to loſe the bet, than expoſe 
her to. the mortification of lofing, con- 
. trived to curb his horſe, whilft apparently 
| he uſed every means to enercaſe his ſpeed, 


Her Ladyſhip highly Ae with her 


ſucceſs, received the congratulations of her 


Lord with dignified indifference, obſerving, 


| 85 ſhe pocketed the depoſited wager,. that 
it was exactly the ſum requiſite to liquidatc 
ber debt to Sir Timothy Mortimer, which 
. had given her ſo much vexatjion.—Southby, 
vVich ſome dryneſs, replied to this obſerva- 
tion, that this was then the tenth time he 


had known her poſſeſſed of a ſum equal to 
that Porhaſe, moſt of which had coft him 


ſome 


{01 
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ſome trouble to raiſe, yet ſtood the debt 
as uſual. | 


« What of all that?“ cried Lady South 
by, © more urgent caſes intervened; per- 
haps this may fly in the ſame manner; if it 
does—why my dear Southby maſt . 
an pln 


1 1 I do, I'll be d—r'd!” exclaimed 


the huſband. 


© And if you dont, you will be in the 
' fame predicament, my love,” ſaid her 
Ladyſhip, coolly, — but what of all that ? 
come Sir Samuel—why, where the deuce 
is the fellow gone to?“ The queſtion was a 
natural one enough, for the baronet was 
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not to be ſeen. Lady Southby had a tem- 
per not to be ruffled by fuch minute diſ- 
appointments. She took her confidant 


under the arm, and immediately intro- 
ducing the topic of dreſs, in the article of 


which ine had determined to make a ma + 


terial change on her return to town ma- 
jeſtically returned to the Lodge. „ 


F * Fr . 
\ 7. aN 
F 173 7 þ 


693% VM, 9244 od eit hag ©: 
Lord Southby was rather too much uſed 


to what he expreffively ſtyled, . Nar's 


impudence,” to be anywiſe affected with 
this trifling ſpecimen, and he reſumed 
the previous | ſubject, to which indeed the 
whole attention of his brother had 1 re- 
mained riyeted, e | 


cc My 


fa 
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My valet, Larkins, whom I, for mere 
paſtime, have employed in this buſineſs,” 
ſaid his Lordſhip, © has been down on 
them, and his intelli gence”—— 


! 


<< Ah! my lord,” interrupted his bro- 
ther, Iam afraid but little confidence 
can be placed on ſuch information; a ſpy, 


18 at beſt, a deſpicable character, but when 


duty and intereſt both unite to encourage 
the informer, fabrication-is too often ſub - 
ſtituted for truth, and ingenuity fupplies 
what opportunity fails to furniſh,” 


e In general this may be the caſe,” 
| ſaid Southby, © but my raſcal is a parti- 
cular exception, and ſo often have I put 
his veracity to the teſt, that d—n me, it 

I would 
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_ 1 


I would not take his bare afſſervation, in 
preference to the affidavit of my own fa- 
ther, —He 1 is my right hand as it were, — 
he procures me m/] girls—fathers their 
children; ; and even marries the mothers 
when neceſſity urges—He once ſaved my 
life, when a on of a 


- of a carman, 
overturned my curricle i in 1 Thames-ſtreet, 


—Nay, it is but a few weeks ago, that 
he cracked the ſkull of a ſcoundrel, who 


threatened me, becauſe his ſiſter and your 


bumbte ſervant, had finiſhed a bargain, 


in which neither the church, nor him, as 
a relation, had been conſulted ; in ſhort, 


when any thing is to be done that requires 


delicacy, _ or —_—_— Larkins is 


the man.“ 


Edmund 
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Edmund ſickened at an encomium 
w hich, though pronounced with a rapidity 
of utterance, which teſtified the fincerity 


of the ſpeaker, was very far from raiſing 


this faithful domeſtic in his opinion; on 


the contrary, the very idea that ſuch a 
vretch exiſted, and met with encourage- 
ment, filled him with apathy and. horror. 
The ſuſpicion previouſly raiſed, ſuppreſſed 
however ſuch emotions, and gave curio- 
ity a ſufficient prevalence to keep him 
ſilent whilſt his brother proceeded. 


© In moſt caſes of intrigue, as well as 


treaſon,” ſaid his Lordſhip, with very un- 


uſual ſolemnity, * conſtructive evidence 


is ſubſtituted in lieu of poſitive facts, and 
by forming a chain of 2oncurring ciręum- 


ſtances, 
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ſtances, conviction is made as certain as 
if ſubſtantiated by indubitable proof. Of 


this kind, therefore, is the nature of the 


evidence now before us. And firſt then, 
you are to know, that the ſtory of Cla- 
riſſa, by which by the bye, you have been 


egregiouſly impoſed: on, is a kum. She 
is no more what ſhe has repreſented her- 
ſelf to be, than I am a biſhop.— What 
the d—1 has this to do with Charlotte ? 
you may demand.—1 anſwer, every thing; 
for if ſhe is not what ſhe ſeems; it fol- 
lows, that ſhe has put on the diſguiſe to 
ſerre ſome undiſcloſed purpoſe in which 
Charlotte is ultimately intereſted that 
Clariſſa is not what ſhe ſcems is evident; 
Larkins has found out that her hair, is na- 
turally fair, and only acquires that carroty 
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tint, from a certain waſh.—Her com- 
plexion too derives its ſuallownefs from a 

ſimilar compoſition, and in fact her whole 
appearance is formed by an artful proceſs. 
Now, though it is well known, that the 
ſex endeavour in general to heighten 
their native lovelineſs, by the aſſiſtance of 
art; the deuee a female, ſince the days that 
good madam Eve ſet agoing the faſhions 
of the earth, ever wittingly and willingly 
uſed art, to conceal the charms of a eoun- 
tenance without a powerful incitement,— 
but to put this matter beyond a doubt, 
and to prove that ſome d n' d conſpiracy 
is on foot. Here is a written voucher 


the true copy of a letter, or rather the 


fragment of one, picked up by my in- 


| + duſtrious valet, in the very bed room 


of 
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of this lady, the original of which he 


was obliged to re-place, to prevent ſuſpi- 


C10N t= | | 1 | 


« Having ſucceeded thus far, propi- 


tiouſly, I intend ſetting out in the courſe 


of a few weeks for Wellford Lodge, in 


full aſſurance of a fayourable termination 
of my ſcheme; I. conjure you then, my 
Clariſſa, as you love me, and hope a con- 


tinuance of that life of independence, ſo 
long enjoyed by us both, ſtrictly to adhere 
to what I have enjoined, and fail not.“ 


Farther this paper faith not, but conjecture 


eaſily furniſhes the remainder, —Mark me, 


Edmund, this fragment would have laid, 
if not ſo curſedly mutilated, —* and fail 


rot, as you deſire to continue in my good 


graces, 
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manſic 
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graces, to convey yourſelf to the ſaid 
manſion, in the manner pointed out, fo 


that our practices on Mr. Southby thrive, 


and my triumph over the virtue of Char- 


lotte be complete.“ This addition is at 


leaſt probable, when the ſtrange manner 
of their introduction to Yon, and the 


ſecmin g underſtanding between the par- 
ties is conſidered.” It was but yeſterday 
that they were ſhat up a full hour toge- 


ther, 'and as they came out of the room, 


Larkins, who had placed himſelf conve- 


niently for the purpoſe, heard Sir Samuel 


ſay,—* My dear madam, we muſt be 
more circuinſpect, or our ſcheme may 
{till be diſcovered.” Larkins afterwards 
watched the Baronet to the parlour, where 
Charlotte was ſeated, and through the 


key-hole 
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80 key-hole ſaw him, during converſation, 

| frequently take the hand, of the lady, and 
once preſs it in rapture to his lips, fol- 
lowed by the.exclamation, * By heaven ! 
I am ſerious,” —And again“ My dear 
girl, credit not that, for your brother is 
the laſt perſon in the world to be truſted 
with a ſecret ſo nearly concerned with 
his own happineſs.” My valet ſaw not the 
_ concluſion of this zete-a-tete, which, no 
doubt, was tender enough,—being forced 
to quit his ſtation on the approach of 
another ſervant, —But what do we talk of 
hearſay matters? I myſelf have ſeen this 
ſame Sir Samuel Belford; this reader of 


other people's inward ſentiments; hang 
over the chair of Charlotte; whilſt ſhe, 
languid, reclining, and with the big drops 
of 


tic 


ſe 


in 


de 
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of ſenſibility ſtanding in each orb,—read, 
with every ſymptom of ſatisfaction, ſome 
melancholy paſſage, pointed out by her 


ſubtile auditor, does he not anticipate 
her wiſhes in the moſt trivial matters,. — 
is he not all levity and cheerfulneſs when 
ſhe is pleaſed to be playful, —all ſadneſs 
and gloom when ſhe but looks out of 


humour? To what then can all this tend, 


if not to ſteal clandeſtinely into her affec- 
tions? Youw talk of his honor, brother, 
but if by this you. mean that his affections 


turn to matrimony, I deny the truth of 


the concluſion ; has he not, even in pre- 
ſence of Charlotte, often treated the idea 
of marriage. with ridicule, and were his 
intentions even oppoſed to ſuch irony, 


doth not his rank, fortune, and indepen- 


dence 
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dence well warrant an open and manly 


diſcloſure, were his intentions upright?“ 


Here his Lordſhip pauſed, juſt to ob- 
ſerve the effect his argument made on the 
paſſions of his brother—he had ſeldom, 
even in his own opinion, expreſſed himſelf 
ſo fluently, nor eyer had felt himſelf ſo 


much intereſted; not that this anxiety 


was occaſioned by a ſenſe of family honor, 
for the peace of Edmund, or ſafety of 
his ſiſter, but from a motive at once ſelfiſh 
and inbuman, for in deſpite of the indif- 
ference he expreſſed to his brother, to- 
wards the lovely girl, he felt for her a 
paſſion, which, though neither founded on 


the purity of genuine love, nor confined 


within the limits of prudence, yet burnt 


with 
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witF. a fierceneſs, that threatened to be 
exlinguiſhed only by the deſtrudtion of 
its object.— This had, of conſequence, 


ſtirred up a kind of jealouſy, which had 


been the real prompter to the diſcoveries he 
had made, at the ſame time that it pointed 
out the Baronet and his brother as rivals 


equally formidable, and made him ground 


his hopes of ſucceſs on their oppoſition 
to one another, — the virtue and prudence 
of the lady being by him conſidered as 
opponents from which he had little to 


apprehend, and her affections a trifle 


equally weak and inſignificant: even the 


bar of relationſhip, which ought to have 

; chilled the very idea of ſuch a purſuit, and 
preſented an obſtacle at whoſe appearance 
nature ſhould have ſhrunk back into that 
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path which to ſtray from is diametrically 
oppoſite to its own laws,—gave no check 
to the wild depravity of his appetite— 
long habituated to the free exerciſe of his 
inclinations, every law ſeemed only a rude 
reſtriction, which to ſurmount was a me- 
rit equally juſt and ſatisfactory, 


Poor Edmund, who had never viewed 
the tranſactions of mankind through any 
other medium than truth, ſaw neither into 
the intentions of his brother, nor doubted 


the veracity of what had been advanced; 


on the contrary, the inſinuations conveyed 
in the letter of Fairfax, linked with his re- 
cent obſervations, ſeemed to give the whole 
a credible appearance, and conveyed thoſe 


ſenſations to his boſom which one ſenſible 
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of his own purity feels when he perceives 
the ruin of all he holds dear occaſioned by 
fiimplicity or * miſconduct. 


A concluſion drawn from reaſons, car- 
rying with them at leaſt an air of proba- 


bility, furniſhed but little inclination to 


excite a farther diſcuſſion, and his brother 
having already exhauſted the whole of his 
patience, and not a ſmall quantum of his 
erudition, the ſubje& would here, for the 
preſent, have dropt, had not the valet of 
Lord Southby preſented him with a letter 
which, by conveyance of the poſt, had ar- 
rived at the Lodge a few minutes prior.— 
His Lordſhip opened this letter, and al- 
though, as he expreſſed it, there was ſome- 
thing ſo d—n'd ſtupid and low in the ex- 
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reiſe of reading, that none but the verieſt 


plebeian ought to ſubmit to - he broke the 


ſeal, and proceeded to diſcuſs the contents 
in an audible and rather appropriate voice, 
daſhing in his own remarks, by ay, of 
parentheſis, a as he went on. 


4 A friend to Lord Southby begs to 
enquire why he is abſent from London at 
(© True” ſaid he, 
with a ſhrug, * what have I to do in the 
North. when I ſhould be in the South ? 


particularly when it is known that no rea- 


ſo critical a period ?— 


ſon can be aſſigned for ſo imprudent a 
conduct'). 


that no improper advantage will be taken 


Does his Lordſhip imagine 


ot this abſence, on the iſſue of his depend- 


ing bets, or that the loſing of an opportu- 
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nity to extricate himſelf from engagements, 
in themſelves abſurd and prepoſterous, is 


of no kind of import? nor can it be acting 


in the true ſpirit of gallantry to leave a 
certain female, reſident not above one 
hundred miles from Fitzroy Square, and 
for whoſe virtues his Lordfhip has profeſt 
ſuch high admiration to the mercy of ano- 
ther, and in all appearance a more warm 
and ſpirited admirer ; the ſame friend 
(Friend and familiar both, pon my 
reputation !' ſaid he, and ſeems to be uh 


to a thing or two.')——would juſt hint, 
that unleſs a ſpeedy and effectual interfer- 
ence takes place, a title, more conſpicuous 
than flattering, will be conferred on his 
Lordſhip, as the unwieldy brunette of 
Cleveland Street, is ſo near poſſeſſing the 
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power of dubbing ſome one of her friends 


a parent, that, no doubt, offers of non-ac- 


ceptance will be liberally made by ſome 


gentlemen of equal, perhaps, ſuperior pre- 


tentions. 


<< It would be eaſy to enumerate many 


more cogent reaſons to induce a ſpeedy 


return to town, but a delicacy prevents a 
needleſs irritation of the feelings, when it 
is preſumed that Lord Southby cannot 
heſitate in determining between the pro- 
priety of flying to prevent miſchief, and 
remaining in a place, where, could he open 
his eyes to truth, he would perceive, that 
he is only the butt of ridicule, and jack- 
pong to the ſociety in which he forms 
a part. | 

(* Jack 


corre 
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7 Fack-pudding,' repeated he with a 
correſpondent grimace. 


© Muſt I perform the pranks of Sylvian ape, 
In mountain foreſt caught? 
Death rock me aſleep,—abridge my doleful days, 


© Have we not 


He finiſhed the quotation by an arch 
look, glanced at his brother.) 


«His foolish (call you this flattery?”) 
attempt on the virtue of his own ſiſter, 
might, indeed, in the ſimplicity of his bro- 
ther's heart (now Edmund, tis your turn 
to be hoaxed by this d—n'd civil friend of 


ours) Simplicity ( mind that”) of his 


brother's heart have met a ready for. 
giveneſs, and whilſt he, ſurrounded as he 
is by the gloomy atmoſphere of religion 

L 4 . and 
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and morality, taſtes the ſweets exhaled from 
the balmy lips of ſo near a ſemale relative: 
(by the dignity of my expected peerage, 
the raſcal begins to write rationally,” 
quoth Southby,) he cannot with propri- 
ety accuſe the back-ſlidings of a brother ; 
but ſurely, Lord Southby has ſeen enough 


of the world to know, how little welcome 


a gueſt he muſt be, when the ſoft ear of 
his fair hoſteſs, is open to the poiſoned 
arguments of a ſucceſsful rival,—who, to 
the diſprace of the family, and to the eter- 


nal ſhame of the pusillanimous maſier 


thereof. 


Edmund had, hitherto, paid but a va- 


cant kind of attention to the contents of 
this curious epiſtle, but rouſed by this un- 
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qualified epithet, which loſt nothing of its 


purport from the pronunciation of his 


brother, he turned eagerly to liſten. 


« Pusillanimous maſter thereof,” 
( Prithee, mark Edmund; 'tis a ſenſible 
fellow, egad l under the ſimple maſk 
of friendſhip, has eſtabliſhed a footing, tri- 
umphed o'cr unſuſpecting innocence, and 
under the noſe of thoſe, whom the ties of 
nature has conſtituted protectors to the 


object of his paſſion, revels in the volup- 


tuous enjoyment of illicit gratification. 


« "Tis falſe!” exclaimed Edmund, furi- 


ouſly ſnatching the letter, and trampling 


it under his feet, © it is falfe, by heaven! 


purer and more chaſte is Charlotte. than 


was the mother of the miſcreant, who thus 


preſumes to vilify her character.” 


1 6 5 Good,” 
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“ Good ;” ſaid Southby, “ and uttered 
with all the fervor of a jealous lover.“ 

* Curſed illuſion !”.exclaimed Edmund, 
with the blood deſerting his cheeks, * no, 
I am not a jealous lover, ſuch a term is in- 
applicable to my ſentiments—heaven and 
earth! is ſhe not my ſifler?—can it then be 
a lover's jealouſy that tears my boſom?— 
ſuch a conviction would be madneſs—dif.- 
traction indeed!“ 


ce To be ſure it would,” obſerved his 


Lordſhip, laughing, and at the ſame time 
picking up the letter, but to make an 
end of this ſame paper— 

© Whole horrid image doth 0 my hair, 


And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
% Againſt the uſe of nature. 


His 
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His brother noticed not this hyperboli- 
cal rhapſody, a ſadden emotion ſhook his 


paffions. “ Had ſuch a doubt of Char- 
lotte's honor arifen,” ſaid he, before that 


blaſted hour in which I learnt ſhe was my 


fifter, I might have been jealous, for I then 
loved her with an adoration fo pure, that 
the wind itſelf that rudely preſt her boſom 
was my rival; but that is now done away, 


II own, indeed, I love her ſtill, but it is 


the chaſte love a brother ought to feel for 
a deſerving ſiſter—more than this would 
be 
portable. He threw himſelf on the 
ground, and a cold tremour ſhook eyery 


O inceſtuous thought! tis inſup- 


nerve. 


L 6 Tod 
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Lord Southby declared, on oath, this to 
be horrid fat, and conſequently took im- 
mediate advantage of his brother's filence 
to proceed, 


Illicit gratification, (**pon my honor! 
a pretty expreſſion, and ſignifies, added 
he, © that— — 
Vp he roſe and donn'd his clothes, 
And dupped the chamber door, 
Let in the maid, that out a maid, | 


Never departed more.) 


? 


% When artifice is uſed with dexterity, 
the deceived thereby merit at leaſt our 
pity, but this intrigue, ſo impudent and 
flagrant in all its circumſtances, renders 
the party impoſed on an abettor to the 
crime, (* meaning you ſtill Edmund !”) nor 
is the man who coolly countenances ſuch 


a deviation 
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a deviation from common decorum leſs 
culpable, more particularly when he tacks 
aà wife to the liſt of witneſſes in this 
ſcene of depravity, who, no doubt, pro- 
fiting by ſo ſpecious an example, will im- 
bibe notions of purity, that at ſome future 
period may add conſiderably to his lord- 
ſhip's domeſtic tranquillity, | 


c Dated at London, Sc. Se. 


Pon my reputation, a mighty ſenſi- 
ble admonition !“ ſaid Lord Southby, af- 
ter a pauſe, © and were it not that I have 
a longing deſire to ſee you Edmund, let 
day light peep into the ſkull of this miſ- 
chief makiug baronet, before my depar- 


ture, 
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ture, I would leave your fuſſy manfion 


* 


immediately.“ 


Before poor Edmund had collected firm- 
neſs ſufficient to make any reply, Larkins, 
who had only withdrawn a few paces juſt 
to give his maſter breathing room, now 
again approached, and in a whiſper in- 
formed him, that Lady Southby had re- 
ceived a letter by the ſame poſt, adding 
with a look of much ſignificance, that it was 
franked by Sir Timothy Mortimer. 
«Then, the murder is out,” cried Southby, 


with an unuſual ſqueeze of ſodring in his 
aſpet. At no time had he entertained 
any particular impreffion of kindneſs for 
this truly honorable member of faſhion- 


able ſociety, and, in the preſent irritated 
ſtate 
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ſtate of his thoughts, the ſound of his 
name came to his ear with a double por- 


tion of harſhneſs.—His Lordſhip was, in- 


deed, too well bred a huſband to take 
umbrage at the marked attention paid 
to his rib, by this ſaid Sir Timothy; or, 
to ſhew any apparent uneaſineſs, when 
any warm expreſſion eſcaped the tongue 
of her Ladyſhip in favor of fo valuable 
an acquaintance ; at the ſame time, mea- 
ſuring this Gentleman's notions of gal- 
lantry by the general tenor of his own, 
he had concluded it juſt poſſible, that 

fomething counted unjuſtifiable, by the 
| nice diſcriminating court of Doctor's- 
Commons, either had already, or might 
actually take place. The idea of this 
glancing o'er the tablet of his reflection, 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to render it juſt as poſſible that 
the epiſtle he had peruſed with ſuch pain- 
fal attention, was the production of the 
baronet, with the view of drawing him- 
ſelf, and conſequently his lady back to 
the metropolis, a place far better adapted 
to the nature of ſocial intercourſe, than 
that where literary correſpondence was 
the medium. His lordſhip was gene- 
rally governed by ſuch ſuperficial Kind of 
reaſoning, and when he ſtrengthened the 
concluſion by the ſuppoſition that no 
other perſon was ſo minutely acquainted 
with his own, or the ſecrets of his family, 
or was likely to deſcant on them with 
equal freedom, fuch concluſion was not 
altogether vague or unſupported. —Now, 
as Southby entertained ſo little perſonal 


eſteem 
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eſteem for this ſuppoſed author, it is not 
to be expected that a ready compliance 


wich the production juſt recited was to be 


expected, —On the contrary, he com- 
mitted it to the winds, mutilated in a 


thouſand fragments, ſwearing, at the ſame 


time, with great vehemence, that he would 


not return to town on any account what- 


ever, and if Nan was ſo inclined, ** he 


might go and be,“ ſubſtituting, as 
was his way, a ſhrug, in lieu of a more 
explicit expreſſion, —and, in truth, in this 
laſt deelaration he was ſincere, for his 


care and aſſiduity, for the good condutl 


of the wife of his boſom, being at all 


times lax and whimſical, was doubly fo 


on the preſent occaſion, when the violent 


partiality he entertained for Charlotte, fur- 


niſhed 


r 
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niſhed the ſudden guſt of ill-will towards 
her ladyſhip, with a more than uſual por- 
tion of acrimony.—Nay, the little conſo- 
lation that juſt diverged its influence 
through the gloomy maſs of his-real or 
imaginary trouble, confiſted in the idea 
of Nan's imprudence, leading at laſt to 
an eclairciſſement that might fairly bring 
down his own Vengeance on the head of 

her audacious paramour, with ſomething 


like legal authority. 


Though the ſagacity of Lord Southby 
had thus determined the author of this 
anonymous production, and certified his 
| belief by innumerable affidavits,—vera- 
city will not allow that the character of 
a young gentleman, who, no doubt, had 


fins 
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fins enough of his own to anſwer for, 
ſhould lie under fo falſe an accuſation ; 
Sir Timothy Mortimer was a genius not 
over and above fond of writing, and al- 
though the nature of his purſuits ſome- 
times forced him on a taſk fo irkſome, we 
firmly believe, that he would not have 
undergone the fatigue of fabricating the 
epiſtle in queſtion to have ſaved his friend 
Southby, nor her Ladyſhip, much as he 
admired her, from perdition. No, the 
compoſer, was a man deeper verſed in the 
myſtery of intrigue, and who rendered 
trouble and ſtudy ſubſervient to his pur- 
poſe, without counting on their detract- 


ing from what is commonly ſtyled ſatiſ- 


faction. It was Captain Fairfax, a man 
ſtill better acquainted with the private 


views 
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| views and ſecrets of the parties, and ra- 
ther more intereſted in the iſſue of the 
contrivance. He had difpatched this, as 
a neceflary'preface to the plan he propoſed 
to adopt on his arrival at Wellford Lodge, 
which had for its object the diſperſion of 
thoſe who food in the way of his views, 
and the farther ſomenting the jealouſy of ö 


Edmund, nor would it have failed in ac- 


'compliſhing ſo konest an attempt, had not 
Southby, to whom it was addreſſed, ſo un- 
accountably imputed its fabrication to a 


3 wrong perſon, and-in conſequence, looked 


with too much contempt on its import, 
to be guided by it.—Nay, this wrong 
- confiruction, ſo far divided the particles 
of ill-will, contained in his temper, be- 
| | tween the two baronets, that Sir Samuel's 


moiety 
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moiety became far leſs poignant and irri- 
table. On Edmund the impreflion too 
would have been deeper, had the impu- 
tations been leſs acrimonious, the charge 
made on the virtue of his ſiſter wrung his 
boſom with a momentary ſuſpicion, but 
as its inſinuation in regard to the impu- 
rity of his own connexion was totally de- 

ſtitute of truth, the palpable grofſneſs of 
the whole the caſier out ſiript the bounds 
of credibility, and ſo far defeated its pur- 
poſe that even the former ſurmiſes that 
| had tortured his i imagination, were ſhaken, 
and a compoſure of the paſſions followed 
as ſudden as they bad become turbulent, 
Rather luckily, however, for the cauſe 
undertaken by Fairfax, the train of ideas - 
that would have ſucceeded and re-inſtated 


ſober 
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- ſober reflection, were ſeaſonably inter- 
rupted by the ſudden re-appearance of Sir 
Samuel Belford, who now ſtood before 
them, bearing on his ſhoulders a venera- 
ble old man, whoſe looks and deportment, 
bore ample teſtimony to the neceſſity, by 
which this charitable aſſiſtance was ad- 
miniſtered. | 


The beams of human kindneſs darted 
from the eyes of Sir Samuel, as he gently 
reſted his burthen on the ground, and thoſe 
ſenſations, which alone ſpring from a ſenſe 
of having performed a generous action, 
had given to his countenance a caſt of R 
more than uſual placidity. _ 
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